TIME TO EAT 


German school children going to noonday meal provided by Lutherans of America 
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$16,000,000 


My FRIEND AND IJ sat in the sight-see- 
ing boat just off millionaire’s row in 
Miami. We were looking at one of the 
world’s most fabulous estates—a 
$16,000,000 mansion. 

What once must have been a beau- 
tiful thing was now decadent. The walls 
were weather-beaten, the cornices 
tumbling. Huge boards blotted the mas- 
sive entrance. The barge, which had 
been found in Venice, and had been 
taken apart and rebuilt in Biscayne 
Bay, was crumbling. 

The guide told how the estate had 
given the property to the city of Miami. 
The city had charged $1.85 per person 
to see the place. Eventually the city 
gave it back to the estate after finding 
the upkeep too heavy. 

We continued to look at a $16,000,000 
mansion falling apart, which no one 
would have. I said to my friend, “Think 
of that! It cost $16,000,000—and—and 


now no one will have it!” 


G. Elson Ruff, Editor. 


News Magazine of the United Lutheran Church in America 


Finally my friend answered, “I have 
been trying to figure what the man who 
built that house might have done with 
that $16,000,000. He could have sup- |} 
ported 1,000 missionaries in the foreign || 
field for several years. He could have 
provided surgeons in a dozen hospitals 
for 100 years.” 

“Yes, I get what you mean. Then his 
$16,000,000 would never have crumbled 
away—would still be living.” 

The guide continued saying some- 
thing about the Miami skyline, but I had 
ceased to be attentive. “What one gives 
away lasts longer than what one keeps 
for himself.” I was thinking. 

RoscoE Brown FISHER 
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Catholics and the Council 

There had been too much fraterniz- 
ing between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, Pope Pius said last month. 
In Paris a Roman Catholic archbishop 
had taken part in a prayer rally along 
with Lutheran and Russian Orthodox 
clergymen. In Germany Catholics and 
non-Catholics had met in study confer- 
ences. In a few instances Roman Cath- 
olic priests had given communion to 
Protestants, or received communion 
from Protestants. 

To put a stop to such activities the 
Pope published a warning in his news- 
paper, Osservatore Romano. 

“Since it appears that in various 
places, contrary to the prescriptions 
of the Sacred Canons and without pre- 
vious permission of the Holy See, mixed 
meetings have been held of non-Cath- 
olics with Catholics, in which matters 
of faith have been dealt with, all are 
reminded of the norm of canon 1325, 
section 3, that it is forbidden to take 
part in such meetings... .” 

Common acts of worship have quite 
often been arranged in these meetings, 
the Pope charged. “All are warned once 
more that any communion in sacred 
matters is altogether forbidden accord- 
ing to the norm of canon 1258 and 731, 
section 2.” 

The Pope’s warning was clearly aimed 
at the Amsterdam assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. A few 
priests would be given special permis- 
sion to attend the assembly as listeners, 
but they would not speak. 


Not looking for unity 
There is no need to send searching 
parties to discover the unity of the true 
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church, explained the Roman Catholic | 


periodical, America, last month. 


“The Catholic faith has never ac- 


cepted the view that Christian unity, 


the most distinguishing mark of the true | 


Church, is something still to be created, 


or something that is hidden undei a | 


bushel basket of vagueness and reli- 
gious confusion,” said America. 
Protestants “have not yet discovered 
the only path that leads to genuine re- 
ligious unity,” America stated. The one 
true church “is like a city placed upon 
a hill so that all the world could see it.” 
Only by returning to the unity within 


the Roman Catholic Church would 
there be any prospect of bringing Chris- || 


tians together. 

Protestants would be permitted to re- 
tain certain “non-essential” practices if 
they would recognize certain dogmas 
the Vatican considers essential, ex- 
plained the Rev. Charles Boyer, a 
spokesman for the Holy See. They 
would not be required to use Latin in 
the mass, or wear all the traditional 
vestments. But they would be obliged 
to acknowledge the infallibility of the 
pope. 


Excommunicated 

All Roman Catholic members of the 
Hungarian parliament who voted for 
nationalization of the church schools 
are under sentence of “minor excom- 
munication,” it was announced in Buda- 
pest last month. They are barred from 
taking full part in church ceremonies. 
They may not receive absolution with- 
out permission of their bishop. 

The more serious penalty of “major 
excommunication,” which cuts them off 
from attending mass or associating with 
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other Roman Catholics, was not im- 
posed. 

Roman Catholics will never give up 
their efforts to resume control of their 
schools, now seized by the Communist 
government of Hungary, said Cardinal 
Mindszenty. “We can never give up 
our right and we shall never cease to 
claim it back through legal means.” 

Three priests got heavy prison sen- 
tences last month for stirring up opposi- 
tion to the plan for government control 
of the church schools, which number 
more than half of the schools of Hun- 
gary. One priest had been sentenced 
to death. 


Church attacked in Albania 

Heaviest blow at the Roman Catholic 
Church had been struck in Albania, it 
was reported last month. Only one 
bishop and a handful of priests were left 
in that country, said reports from Rome 
and from Vienna. Two of the five bish- 
ops had been executed in 1948. Another 
died in jail. A fourth had been sen- 
tenced to 20-years imprisonment. 

The little country across the Adriatic 
from Italy had about 120,000 Roman 
Catholics. Two-thirds of the population 
is Mohammedan, and one-fifth Greek 
Orthodox. 

Dozens of priests had been executed, 
many imprisoned, and some had escaped 
to Italy. Italian nuns have been ex- 
pelled from the country, and Albanian 
nuns evicted from convents and for- 
bidden to wear the church garb. 


Te Deum in Prague : 

The Roman Catholic Church in 
Czechoslovakia had been trying to 
maneuver its way into quieter waters. 
Last month Archbishop Joseph Beran 
celebrated a Te Deum mass when the 
newly elected Communist, Klement 
Gottwald, was inaugurated as president. 
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“The church is not an institution 
which has to agree politically or to or- 
ganize political resistance,’ the arch- 
bishop stated. The church can “show 
good will and prepare to go along with 
others for the common attempt to solve 
current problems,” he said, “but can 
never betray her mission which com- 
pels her to differentiate between what 
belongs to Christ and what does not.” 

One Roman Catholic priest, Father 
Joseph Plojhar, had insisted on keeping 
his post as minister of health in the 
Communist-controlled government. He 
had urged Czech Catholics to recognize 
“the true democracy” of the Communist 
government. After he refused to listen 
to a warning from his bishop, he was 
suspended from the priesthood. At least 
a dozen priests had electioneered for 
the one-party ticket put before Czecho- 
slovak voters in the spring election. 


No meeting in Eisenach 

In the Russian zone of Germany 
churchmen were to meet in late June 
to organize a united Lutheran church. 
There was also to be a meeting of the 
EKD, federation of Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches. Pattern for postwar 
church relationships in Germany was 
to be worked out. 

“We purposely planned to hold the 
church assembly in the eastern zone of 
Germany to demonstrate clearly that 
all members of Evangelical Christianity 
in Germany are permanently united, 
without. regard to any political bound- 
aries,’ explained Bishop  Theophil 
Wurm. 

Political boundaries could not be dis- 
regarded, the churchmen discovered. 
Tension between the Russians and the 
western allies had resulted in closing 
the border to German civilians. The 
Eisenach assembly would be postponed 
indefinitely, announced Bishop Hanns 
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Lilje, who had returned to Germany 
after completing a two-month USS. visit 
on June 14. 

Biggest current quarrel between Rus- 
sians and western allies in Germany has 
been over introduction of new cur- 
rency in the western zones. “Since the 
first of June this issue has tremendously 
agitated the whole of Germany. Fears 
are felt of an open East-West split over 
this and other political matters,’ ex- 
plained Bishop Lilje. 

German churches are vitally con- 
cerned about introduction of the new 
Deutsche Mark to replace the Reichs- 
mark, said Bishop Lilje, because of their 
large holdings of church reconstruction 
funds. He made a broadcast appeal to 
the Germans to take advantage of the 
change in currency to stamp out black 
markets and return to an “honest and 
forthright economic life.” 

Among events in the German church 
this spring was organization of the new 
synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Luebeck, which met May 14 
and elected Propst Johannes Pautke as 
first bishop. The synod has 204,311 
members, and will become a member of 
the Lutheran World Federation. 


Released-time case in court 

A Ti-page brief had been filed last 
month by a committee of Jews, Prot- 
estants, and Roman Catholics in the 
case of Joseph Lewis vs. Released-Time 
Religious Education in New York state 
schools. The case was before the New 
York supreme court. 

Mr. Lewis, president of the Free- 
thinkers Society, wanted the state to 
stop permitting pupils to leave public 
schools for an hour each week to attend 
religious instruction. Decision in this 
case may establish a precedent for the 
nation. 

Pupils in New York are dismissed an 


hour a week under a 1940 law, which 
Mr. Lewis claims is unconstitutional. 
About 120,000 pupils in New York City 
are in released-time classes permitted 
under this law. The number of pupils 
is steadily increasing. The Lewis peti- 
tion to end released-time, if upheld 
would “enthrone the state as the exclu- 
sive dictator of the educational capacity 
and program of every child in the pub- 
lic schools,” said the church committee. 

“It denies that the liberty of parents 
and guardians to direct the upbringing 
and education of their children is the 
most fundamental of all liberties. . . . It 
sanctions a vast system for the control 
of thought by whatever group can win 
or conquer control of the state.” 

The New York law does not exercise 
compulsion on anyone to attend the 
religious classes, and does not involve 
expenditure of any public funds, the 
committee claimed. “It does not make 
the slightest breach in the so-called 
‘wall of separation’ between church and 
state.” 


Among the best 

Fifty books had been selected for the 
American Library Association as the 
“outstanding religious books” of the 
past 12 months. One of them was the 
result of a lifetime of study: The Lu- 
theran Liturgy, by Luther D. Reed. 

Dr. Reed is chairman of the ULC 
Committee on the Common Service. — 
His book “is important to all interested 
in the revival of liturgical services,” 
said the Library Association report. A 
committee of Jews, Protestants, and 
Roman Catholics had made the selec- - 
tion. (Full list of the 50 books will be 
published in the “Book” section of THE 
LUTHERAN this month.) 


"The Nation" is banned 
New York City public schools have 
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banned The Nation, a weekly magazine 
which recently published a series of 
articles critical of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Nine members of the board of 
superintendents of New York schools 
decreed that the magazine “may not be 
bought by school funds for school li- 
braries.” 

Articles on the Roman Catholic 
Church were written by Paul Blan- 
shard. Ban on The Nation proves that 
“the censorship system of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy is already restricting 
intellectual freedom in our public 
schools,” said Mr. Blanshard. Many 
Roman Catholics “are just as much dis- 
gusted with the social policies of their 
priests as I am,” he said. “Why should 
anybody be quiet about narrow-mind- 
edness simply because it is palmed off 
as religion?” 

Mr. Blanshard wanted to know if the 
June 14 issue of Life magazine had been 
banned. It contained a lengthy article 
on the Reformation which “is now be- 
ing attacked as false by the Catholic 
hierarchy with the same severity that 
characterized the attack on The Nation,” 
he said. 

If Life magazine “is offensive to any 
group, it will be banned,” replied Dr. 
William Jensen, New York City school 
superintendent. The Blanshard articles 
in The Nation were definitely anti-Cath- 
olic, he said. “A child’s religion is a 
sacred thing between himself and his 
parents, and we have no right to put 
into the hands of one pupil a magazine 
article attacking the religion of his 
classmates.” 


‘ 


Beauty contest banned 

Any Roman Catholic girl of the 
Wheeling, W. Va., diocese who enters 
a beauty contest will be excommuni- 
cated from the church, threatened 
Bishop John J. Swint last month. Mod- 
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ern beauty pageants are “totally pagan” 


.and “absolutely immoral,” he said. 


One Catholic girl, Miss Gertrude 
Bedway, said she would drop out of the 
contest. A chance to be named “Miss 
America” at Atlantic City in Septem- 
ber wasn’t worth getting into trouble 
with her bishop. 


Gambling banned 

It was the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, not the Roman Catholic, that 
decided last month that roulette wheels 
or other gambling devices would not be 
permitted at church bazaars. The ruling 
concerned the diocese of New York. It 
came from Bishop Charles K. Gilbert. 

In May the annual convention of the 
New York diocese had tabled a resolu- 
tion condemning the use of gambling 
devices to make money for the church. 
The Rev. Charles J. Buck said the res- 
olution would “make us look like a 
bunch of old fogies.” He entered the 
Episcopal Church to get away from 
Puritanism, he said. 


Not sure about deaconesses in India 

Undoubtedly India needs deaconesses. 
Two Americans, Sisters Margaret Fry 
and Edna Hill, discovered that during 
six months of travel and conference. 
They had been sent to South India by 
the ULC Board of Foreign Missions to 
determine the prospects for a native 
diaconate. 

“We found that need for the ministry 
of service is painfully great,” the U.S. 
deaconesses reported last month. “We 
found much interest in having a di- 
aconate for India.” Several well-edu- 
cated women said they would like to be 
deaconesses. 

“We have met women in the church 
who demonstrate ability to understand 
problems and to attack them with in- 
telligent and devoted energy,” the dea- 
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conesses said. “And we have met some 
whole-hearted response on the part of 
men to encourage this new trend of 
women giving leadership in the church.” 

So far the American deaconesses 
were reporting the favorable side of the 
question. From there on, there were 
negative points. Would people of India 
be sufficiently eager for deaconesses so 
as not to force their daughters into 
marriage “with all the open and secret 
pressure of social custom, strongest 
perhaps in the isolated villages in which 
most of our work is still done?” Would 
people of India make real financial sac- 
rifices necessary to support a diaconate? 

It would take a few more months of 
study before any answers to these ques- 
tions could be attempted, it was re- 
ported to the ULC Board of Deaconess 
Work at its meeting in June. 


World association 

Last month American deaconesses 
decided to ask the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration to appoint a commission to 
create an international Lutheran dea- 
coness association. The request was 
made by the Conference of Lutheran 
Deaconesses in America, meeting June 
16-17 in Omaha. Nine motherhouses 
were represented. 

Advantage of the world association 
would be to clear up difficulties in 
transferring deaconesses from one coun- 
try to another, according to varying 
needs. 

American deaconesses had already 
agreed to join the newly organized In- 
ternational Federation of the Union of 
Deaconess Associations and Institu- 
tions.” That is an interdenominational 
group, and would not solve the specific 
problems of Lutherans. 


Road toward Lutheran unity 
To attempt a big Lutheran merger 


might mean no merger at all. It might | 
be best to start modestly, the United I) 
Evangelical Lutheran Church decided |] 
last month. “If a merger of the general || 
bodies of the American Lutheran Con- 
ference cannot yet be brought about, 
is there any good reason why we should 
not make our approach to the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church?” asked Dr. 
N. C. Carlsen, UELC president. 

The convention, meeting in Fresno, 
Calif., June 15-20, authorized appoint- 
ment of a commission to invite the five 
churches of the 
Conference “to initiate discussions . . . 
with the view of bringing about a 
greater co-operation and an eventual 
merger of the bodies of the American 
Lutheran Conference and the other Lu- 
theran bodies of our land. 

If such an undertaking proves too 
big, the UELC might settle for merger 
with the ELC, as proposed by President 
Carlsen. The UELC has about 30,000 
members, and the ELC has more than 
500,000. 


Congregationalists will try 

Only 63 per cent of the members of 
Congregational Christian churches had 
voted in favor of a merger with the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. A 
minimum of 75 per cent had been con- 
sidered necessary. 

Last month the Congregationalists, 
meeting in Oberlin, Ohio, decided to 
try to get 75 per cent affirmative vote 
on the merger by Jan. 1, 1949. Only 
3,928 churches out of 5,836 had reg- 
istered their opinion. Perhaps among 
those not yet voting, there would be 
enough to get the three-fourths en- 
dorsement for the merger plan. 

In the E & R Church, congregations 
had not been invited to express them- 
selves directly. Their synods had voted 
33 to 1 in favor of merger. 
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World News Notes 


Dutch problem 

NETHERLANDS AUTHORITIES have a del- 
icate problem in attempting to find a 
satisfactory balance between their co- 
lonial obligations and domestic living 
standards. Stumbling-block is the tre- 
mendous military cost of the Indonesian 
program, which the authorities are 
reluctant to cut because of economic 
effects they fear at home if Indonesia 
is completely lost to Holland. 

The president of the Netherlands 
Bank suggests a drastic cut in the of- 
ficial establishment and a gradual re- 
moval of all price subsidies. The latter 
is feared, because it will provoke labor 
unrest and a demand for higher wages. 
The former is unwelcome to the gov- 
ernment’s official establishment, whose 
interested incumbents would prefer to 
see a reduction in “real wages,” with 
which they indulge in some wishful 
thinking of a possible compensation 
through increased production and price 
cuts. They can hardly expect labor to 
see the problem their way. 


Labor trouble 

STRIKES IN JAPAN, though not violent 
because of General MacArthur’s ban 
on general strikes, are none the less 
provoking and disruptive. PAart of the 
labor unrest is reaction from the days 
before the war when the Japanese gov- 
ernment abolished trade unions. Partly 
it is due to present-day communist 
agitation. 

However, when the occupation au- 
thorities encouraged labor organiza- 
tion, it was taken up with a rush. Unions 
now have a membership of almost 
6,000,000. It is natural that there should 
be much maladjustment in the economic 
and industrial conditions of the union 
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members. Lack of competent and re- 
sponsible leadership necessarily adds 
to the confusion. 

Unrest expresses itself frequently 
against current inequalities, and the 
strike-ban is side-stepped in many in- 
genious ways. There is the “piston- 
strike” by which a whole industry is 
paralyzed. Local strikes are called for 
24 hours at different places for different 
days, and these accomplish the same 
result as a general strike. That is now 
banned. 

Then there is the “stomach-ache 
strike’—when numerous employees 
suddenly profess illness keeping them 
from work. The “commuting strike” 
is another device of dissatisfied work- 
ers. They blame their absence from 
work on overcrowded trains in rush 
hours. “Food-hunt strikes” are accom- 
plished by the declared need of having 
to go out into the country to find food. 
Then the “shop-cleaning strike” is 
called into play to harass the employ- 
ers. Men come to the shop, but assert 
the necessity of making the shop tidy 
before it will be possible to do any 
work. That takes the whole day—of 
course, with pay. 


Requirements 

Hotianpd 1s making a strong bid for 
tourist travel in her West Indies pos- 
sessions. Fine new hotels will greet 
visitors on the chief islands, Curacao 
and Aruba. 

But there are bothersome prelim- 
inaries. Tourists must have the proper 
visa stamped in their passports, get a 
certificate to prove that they have had 
no communicable disease within 10 
days, a certificate of smallpox-inocula- 
tion, a police certificate of good conduct 
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for a year previous to the visit, and 
four photographs. Even transients for 
merely a day must show passports, 
police and smallpox certificates. 


Too high 

ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE research in 
Bolivia has disclosed some interesting 
results of altitude on life-expectation, 
at least in the Andes. Investigators 
learned that the higher altitudes def- 
initely shortened the life-span of the 
residents there. For instance—those 
living at a 3,000-meter, or more, alti- 
tude, at an average yearly temperature 
of 10 degrees C., would live to be 31 
years old; down to 1,000 meters, in an 
average temperature of 12 degrees, the 
average life-span would be 34 years; 
below that altitude, at an average tem- 
perature of 15 degrees, the life-rate 
reaches 37 years. There is likewise a 
parallel birthrate increase with the 
lowering altitudes. 


New way to elect 

THE comiInc U.S. election of a pres- 
ident may be the last under the present 
arrangement of electoral college voting. 
Latest word on a proposed change in 
this arrangement comes from the 
Brookings Institute, an influential or- 
ganization for private research, which 
has commended U.S. Senator Lodge’s 
proposal to amend the Constitution on 
the electoral vote. 

Lodge’s resolution calls for the divi- 
sion, in each state, of the electoral vote 
for president in proportion to the pop- 
ular vote in the national election. 
Brookings Institute approves the reten- 
tion of the electoral vote, because it 
preserves “the compromise between 
large and small states.” It also approves 
the removal of the unused but still 
existent power of state legislatures to 
choose presidential electors. The In- 
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stitute lists certain advantages to be |} 


gained by the adoption of the proposed 
amendment: 1) It eliminates the choice | 
of a minority president in spite of a | 
contrary popular national vote. 2) It | 
removes the chance of an election being 
thrown for decision into the House of | 
Representatives. 3) It destroys the 
power of small minority groups to dic- 
tate the choice of candidates because 
they hold the balance of power in 
pivotal states. 4) Consequently party 
attention will be more largely given 
to candidates who can command na- 
tional support. 

5) Minority parties in every state 
will be encouraged to work for their 
candidates. Likewise many states, 
which have heretofore received no con- 
sideration in the choice of presidential 
candidates, because they are considered 
sure or are small in size or population, 
will receive greater attention. 


Against control 

AUSTRALIA’S SIX states—South and 
West Australia, New South Wales, 
Queensland, Tasmania, and Victoria 
—have unanimously rejected their La- 
bor Government’s request for con- 
tinuance of the war-time controls over 
rents and prices. Coupled with this 
was an additional request—a constitu- 
tional amendment to transfer control 
of rents and prices from the states to 
the central government, which was also 
rejected. 

Reaction against official controls has 
been growing in Australia for some 
time. In this instance, although the 
opposition in Parliament was willing 
to allow a year’s extension, the public 
verdict was against a fixed period while 
at the same time recognizing the neces- 
sity of some form of control as long as 
house and commodity scarcities con- 
tinued, —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


PEOPLE NEED HOMES. Demand in the 
U.S. would absorb a million new homes 
a year for the next 10 years. But the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, which 
would have set up and implemented a 
national housing goal of a decent home 
for every American family, was scut- 
tled in the closing days of Congress, in 
a smashing victory for the real estate 
lobby. 


THE TARGET of the real estate interests 
was the low-rent housing provision of 
the bill. This authorized federal sub- 
sidies for the construction of housing 
projects which would offer to people of 
sub-standard incomes an alternative 
to living in the slums. Using “private 
enterprise” as a shibboleth, the real es- 
tate lobby fought bitterly against the 
entry of the government into the hous- 
ing field through such projects as pub- 
lic housing and slum clearance. 

The TEW bill was knifed by a few 
Congressmen, who shared these prej- 
udices, and with it a comprehensive 
housing program that, ironically, was 
over 95 per cent private enterprise. 
For the public housing section pro- 
vided for only one-half million housing 
units out of a total construction pro- 
gram of 15 million. 


What Happened 

Tue TEW pitt had been passed by 
the Senate two months ago. In the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, Chairman Jesse Wolcott intro- 
duced his own bill, leaving out the TEW 
provisions for public housing, urban 
redevelopment, rural housing, and re- 
search. His own committee overruled 
him, and added these as amendments. 
The amended bill then went to the 
Rules Committee, which holds the 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO HOUSING? 


power of life and death over bills ap- 
proved by other committees. Here it 
was voted down. 

Wolcott again introduced his emas- 
culated bill, and it was passed by the 
Rules Committee and by the House the 
day before adjournment. An attempt 
to shove it through the Senate by 
unanimous consent was blocked by one 
lone dissent. An urgent appeal to pass 
some housing bill is said to have come 
from the GOP platform committee. 
Haggard Congressmen stayed on for a 
second consecutive all-night session. 

At 5 a.m. on Sunday morning, two 
hours before adjournment, a bill to au- 
thorize government purchase of GI 
mortgages passed the Senate. It was 
so irrelevant to the total need that one 
Senator gibed that anything with the 


word “house” in it would do. 


Extra Session? 

THE HOUSING FIASCO has loosed a flood 
of protest. A number of national or- 
ganizations have contacted the Repub- 
lican leaders at Philadelphia, urging 
that Congress be called back into spe- 
cial session, in order to prove the sin- 
cerity of the platform declaration on 
housing. Governor Dewey, as the GOP 
nominee, will be under strong pressure 
to come out in favor of such a session. 

One dangerous weakness in our Con- 
gressional system is the concentration 
of power in the two Rules Committees. 
No committee should be able to block 
floor consideration of legislation an- 
proved by another committee. Such 
bottlenecks encourage undue pressure 
on a few key men. Congress needs fur- 
ther streamlining if it is to do an honest 


efficient job of lawmaking. 
—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Canadian Affairs 


A BRISK POLITICAL WIND is blowing 
across the Dominion these days. Some 
think it is only a breeze that will soon 
die down. Others believe it may be the 
beginning of a socialistic storm that will 
send the old-line political parties run- 
ning for collective cover. 

Cause of the disturbance is Canada’s 
“third party,” the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation, popularly 
known as the CCF. On June 7, it cen- 
tered in Ontario where balloting for the 
provincial legislature was taking place. 

When Premier George Drew of On- 
tario decided to call the people to the 
polls, everyone wondered what strategy 
was back of the move. His Progressive- 
Conservative government held 65 of the 
90 seats and had still two years to go. 
When the counting was over, he had 
lost his own seat, and his following was 
reduced to 53. 

The significant thing about the out- 
come was the strength shown by the 
CCF which, by winning 22 seats, be- 
came the official opposition party, re- 
placing the Liberals with 12 seats. 


Earty IN JUNE three by-elections 
were also held to fill vacancies in the 
Dominion House of Commons at Ot- 
tawa. Result: three CCF victories! No 
wonder the old parties are worried. 

Reasons for the popularity of this 
party with its avowedly socialistic pro- 
gram boil down to a commonly heard 
expression: “Give the CCF a chance.” 
A chance, in particular, to do something 
about the high cost of living, which had 
risen by May 1 to its highest point in 
history—153.3. The Dominion budget, 
presented in that same month, had of- 
fered only slight reductions in sales and 
income taxes. 
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SOCIALISM AHEAD? | 


Socialists were not slow in making | 


capital of these and other matters that |} 


have been in the public mind. Here are 
a few splinters from their platform: 
Inexpensive, prepaid hospital care... . | 


Homes at a price you can afford... . |} 


$40 a month old-age pensions... . Local |} 
votes on cocktail bars. . . . Maximum 
encouragement to co-ops. .. . Labor se- 
curity and a 40-hour week. . . . Pro- 
tection for small business. . . . Low-cost 
auto insurance.... 

Many of the ‘pre-election speeches 
were of the capitalist vs. communist 
type. This was brought out in a cartoon | 
titled “St. George and the Dragon.” St. 
George (Premier George Drew), clad | 
in full armor and with spear in hand, 
is seated on a horse. Hiding behind a 
wall is a “monster” titled Communist 
Bogey.” Says St. George: “When I give 
the signal, come out roaring.” 


THERE WERE no outstanding issues in 
the campaign. Here and there criticisms 
of the government’s liquor license sys- 
tem were heard, and some complaint 
about the proposed amusement tax for 
hospital. support. Surprisingly little 
comment was made on the government’s 
introduction of teaching of religion in 
the public schools of the province. 

CCF support was strongest in the in- 
dustrial areas where it got the backing 
of the labor unions. While fewer votes, 
in total, were cast for that party than 
for the Liberals, the many three-cor- 
nered contests enabled the socialist 
candidates to step in ahead of the di- 
vided votes of their rivals. The extent 
to which they can capitalize on this 
same strategy in future elections re- 
mains to be seen. 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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We Go to the Country 


By VIRGINIA VEEDER WESTERVELDT 


Even if you have to depend on kerosene lamps, 
it's a great thing for a family to live together 


where you can pick wild strawberries and 


maybe see a few rabbits now and then 


“THANK HEAVEN for summer camps,” 
I heard a mother of three boys say the 
other day. “I couldn’t stand it to have 
them around underfoot every minute 
all summer. This year I’m sending them 
all away for a month and I mean to 
have a vacation myself, for a change.” 

In that particular family, I imagine, 
the boys would have more fun and 
gain more in stature and understand- 
ing under the wise guidance of camp 
counselors than they would under their 
mother’s fretful resentment. 

Our own summer plans are a bit 
different. When the two weeks of vaca- 
tion Bible school are over, and the 
children have proudly presented us 
with their craft-made projects, we’re 
heading for the country. There’s a 
house we know of that hasn’t been lived 
in for years. There’s a pump on the 
back porch which may not even work; 
there are no conveniences. We shall be 
cooking on a kerosene stove, and light- 
ing our kerosene lamps at nightfall. 
There is no lake near by for swimming 
and boating. I suppose, it wouldn’t 
represent a vacation for most people. 


But THERE ARE trees for lengthening 
legs to climb. There’s a barn, with last 
year’s hay and this year’s swallows’ 
nests. There’s the scent of thimble 
strawberries mixed with clover. There 
are fields with woodchuck holes—and 
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Off for the summer... 


one brave old fellow who has his house 
under the woodshed. There’s a lane 
almost completely overgrown now with 
weeds and bushes. And there’s the pos- 
sibility of seeing a fox or two trotting 
along beside the fence after sundown. 

There are walks up the dirt road to 
the spring. And then we usually climb 
up on a stone wall, tumbled down and 
grass-grown now—(Yes, Mr. Frost, 
“something there is that doesn’t like a 
wall”)—and look out across the fields 
to the mountain, and talk a little. 
(“Mummy, God planned things pretty 
well, didn’t he? People get mixed up, 
though. Why?’) 

We like to think of summer as a time 
to get acquainted with our children. 
During the school year, they’re in for 
meals and to sleep, to play noisily in 
or out of the house, but actually we’re 
all too busy with our own activities, 
except for incidental conversations, to 
spend hours at a time in the good com- ~ 
panionship of our children. 


A BOY LEARNS much from one over- 
night hike to the mountain with his 
Dad. (“There were some very nice 
friendly sheep there, too, Mummy, and 
Daddy fried the bacon just as nice as 
you do, and I learned all about the 
Dippers and the North Star and Orion, 
and oh, lots of things.”’) 
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And a little girl thinks it’s fun to go 
berrying, if she can help put the berries 
into a pie later on, and say proudly, 
“WE picked every single berry, didn’t 
we, Mummy? And we saw a beautiful 
big butterfly, and a goldfinch, and TWO 
bunnies!” 

Yes, we think we’re fortunate in 
being able to spend our summer in the 
country. And if we couldn’t go for the 
whole summer, we’d make it a point to 
go on very frequent excursions those 
few miles from most cities which would 
bring us to the country. 


Of course it’s more effort than send- | 
ing our children to camp and going toa | 
resort hotel ourselves. But this is the 
year when that vacation money, turned 
over to Lutheran World Action, might | 
mean the difference between starvation | 
and salvation for some person. 

This is the year when our children 
can grow in “wisdom and stature,” if 
we take the time to help them see the 
wonder in little things; if they learn to 
feel indeed that since “the earth is the 
Lord’s,” it is crammed with heaven for 
those who truly see. 


Vacations from Church? 


Visiting churches while on vacation travels is a fine experience 


WE HAD BEEN spending a week of our 
vacation in a northern resort area. 
When Sunday came we laid aside our 
fun, along with our old clothes, and 
went to church in the neighboring vil- 
lage five miles away. It was a pic- 
turesque little town teeming with va- 
cationers that fine June morning. 

We found the church of our faith, a 
little brick building nestled between 
giant trees on a prominent corner. We 
went inside. There were few there 
that morning. Those present seemed 
to look at us with something like 
curiosity as we filed in. We entered into 
the service and found it good to follow 
the hymns and the familiar order of 

worship. 

' The minister was a middle-aged man 
whose bearing and voice denoted a 
great weariness. He preached a good 
sermon, but when he had finished he 
complained about the poor attendance 
and the lack of interest on the part of 
his parishioners. When the service was 
over, we sought him out, told him who 
we were and where we came from. 
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Then we expressed our appreciation 
for the privilege of worshiping there 
that morning. 

When we had finished, we learned 
why we had been such objects of curi- 
osity that morning. In the five years 
that he had served this little church 
in the heart of the resort area, we were 
the second vacationers who had crossed 
the threshold of the church. There must 
have been hundreds in that vicinity 
each summer who were of that same 
denomination, yet they had never 
found time to avail themselves of any 
of the Sunday services. 

One gains so very much by attending 
church services in new communities, 
among strangers. Some of our very, 
very finest vacation experiences have 
come to us through attending church 
services. Surely we have need of the 
church at all times, in vacation time as 
well as at other times. Why should 
there, then, be a tendency on the part 
of many regular church-going persons 
to make vacations a churchless period? 

Leta SCHAEFER WIERSON 
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TWO WHO PLAN TO WED ARE WISE IF THEY ASK THEIR PASTOR TO TALK OVER 
SOME OF THE IMPORTANT THINGS THEY NEED TO KNOW FOR SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE 


It Takes Time to Get Married 


By HUGO R. PRUTER 


Most marriages will last a long time if they are well made. A pastor can help 


candidates for matrimony in preparing wisely for problems they are sure to face 


“Wr SHALL LET you know Friday 
whether we shall be married in church 
or by the justice of the peace.” This 
was said by the first couple that ever 
came to see me about being married. 
And in my first parish I didn’t enjoy 
seeing them walk out of my study in 
anger. 

They objected to my insistence that 
they give two weeks’ public notice of 
their intention to marry through the 
announcement of the banns. 

It was a difficult situation for a new 
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minister. If, due to his strictness, the 
couple married outside of the church 
he would be liable to criticism. Yet, 
like a great many other ministers, I 
feel that now, more than ever before, 
better marriages could be made if they 
were less hasty. 

The announcement of the banns 
serves a twofold purpose. In the first 
place it means that the couple will have 
adequate time to prepare themselves 
for their most important step. It elim- 
inates the hasty wedding which might 
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be ill advised. But, even more im- 
portant, it means that the wedding can 
be the lovely unhurried ceremony so 
helpful to an enduring marriage. 

In the second place, it makes secret 
marriages, always hazardous, impos- 
sible. Instead, the announcement of 
the banns clearly signifies that the cou- 
ple in the sight of God ask the com- 
munity to pray for them and rejoice 
with them. 


AS A CLERGYMAN [ must confess that, 
as a group, we ministers have con- 
tributed much to the instability of pres- 


ent-day marriages. We are largely re-' 


sponsible for the fact that the banns 
are no longer announced in many 
churches. It was through our laxity that 
this old and traditional practice fell by 
the wayside. It is a simple announce- 
ment* and should be welcomed by 
married and unmarried alike. 

To many people it is a new idea and 
unwelcome, but in my own parish I 
found that people soon accepted it and 
discovered much to commend the prac- 
tice. The couple that walked out of my 
study came back to be married after 
the announcement of the banns and 
have been my loyal friends since their 
wedding day. 


In spite of the fact that those min- 
isters who require a premarital inter- 
view have found this procedure wel- 
come, only about 15 per cent of the 


*M.N. and N.N. purpose to enter into 
the holy estate of matrimony, according 
to God’s ordinance. They desire that 
prayer be made for them, that they may 
enter into this union in the Name of the 
Lord, and be prospered in it. If anyone 
can show just cause why they may not be 
joined together, I exhort him to make 
known such objection before the day of 
marriage. 
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clergy have any kind of interview | 
whatsoever. If the minister regards the | 
wedding ceremony as a formality that | 
requires only an understanding as to | 


time and place, it is hardly surprising 


that so many Christian people do not 


have a serious view of marriage. 
I have had couples come into my 


study and blandly state that they came | 


to a Christian minister rather than the 


justice of peace because it is much 


“prettier” to have a church wedding. 
Such couples need some counseling as 


to the significance of a Christian mar- | 


riage. They need to learn that every 
true marriage is based on Christian 


ideals, and also they need to be shown | 


a way of life that will make them want 
a Christian home. 

I have had couples tell me that if 
they didn’t get along they would seek 
divorce. Such an attitude can often be 
a guarantee that divorce will come, for 
every couple is sure to find that at some 
period or other they will not be able to 
get along. 

I have had couples come inadequately 
prepared regarding some of the basic 
questions of life. In one case neither 


party had been in church for several | 


years. The man was a Catholic and the 
woman Protestant. They had not even 
discussed the prospect of children and 
how they should be raised. He was 
still in high school and was uncertain 
as to how he would make a living after 
graduation. He thought he might be- 
come an engineer under the GI bill, 
but he wasn’t certain. 

In the counseling period these young 
people were obliged to face these prob- 
lems for the first time. Each of them 
received considerable insight as to how 
the other thought on these basic issues. 
It meant they would begin their mar- 
ried life in step. 
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WHEN THE MINISTER insists upon coun- 
seling he does it for several very im- 
portant reasons. First, to determine 
whether the couple has faced very im- 
portant questions. The length of time 
young people have known one another 
is far less important than how well. It 
is obvious that many couples regard 
talking about sunsets and flowers as an 
adequate preparation for marriage. 
Realistic and prosaic questions such as 
attitudes toward housework, children, 


life work, religion may be sidestepped. 
The second purpose of counseling is 
to make certain the couple understand 
the Christian concept of marriage. The 
service is read to them and any qués- 
tions they may have regarding it they 
are free to ask. There can be no reason 
for misunderstanding the Christian em- 
phasis on marriage, “until death us do 
part.” It can be so, if we take time to 
“weigh, with reverent minds, what the 
Word of God teacheth concerning it.” 


Church Responding to World Needs, New York Synod Is Told 


Dr. F. R. Knubel reports vigorous up-turn in sense of responsibility 


for world-wide work. Evangelism campaign is planned for 1949 


“LUTHERAN WortD AcTION has 
stretched us. Home missions have ex- 
tended us. The United Lutheran Church 
has summoned forth double disciple- 
ship,” Dr. Frederick R. Knubel pointed 
out to members of the United Synod 
of New York on May 24. 

“The world situation among the na- 
tions has made us conscious of places 
we hardly knew existed. The church 
in Germany and Norway has given us 
an entirely new realization of the pos- 
sibilities of Christ’s message for social 
righteousness and peace. We have al- 
most been forced into new relations 
with the state and with our fellow- 
Protestants,’ Dr. Knubel said. “There 
seems to be a new eagerness on the 
part of both laymen and pastors to help 
advance the church of Christ in the 
world today.” 

Dr. Knubel, president of the New 
York Synod, told convention delegates 
in St. John’s Church, Albany, that while 
congregations of the synod increased 
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their offerings for apportionment $44,000 
in 1947, offerings for current expenses 
in these congregations increased 
$240,000. “That is what happens when 
congregations have at last come to the 
conclusion that they must tie up to the 
world-wide work of Christ through his 
church. They find that as a sustaining 
part of that church, they themselves 
are strengthened.” 


Pians For further progress, adopted 
by 510 delegates from 425 congregations, 
include an intensive program of evan- 
gelism in 1949, when the synod will ob- 
serve the 300th anniversary of Lu- 
theranism in New York State. The 
Board of American Missions will be 
asked to assign a missionary for rural 
work in the synod’s territory, where 
there are 86 rural congregations. 

Three newly organized congregations 
were received into the synod. They 
are Christ Church, Norwich, N. Y.; 
Luther Memorial Church, North Syra- 
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cuse; and Holy Cross Church, Lake 
Ronkonkoma, Long Island. The Ger- 
man Evangelical Church of Newark, 
N. J., organized in 1799, was accepted 
provisionally. 

The New York Synod voted by a 
large majority to release 70 churches 
in its New Jersey Conference to enter 
a proposed new synod of New Jersey. 

Four ordained to the ministry at the 
convention are: William R. Fuhlbruck, 
called to the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Bayside West, Long Island; 
Charles T. Goetz, to Holy Cross Church, 
Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Island; Henry 
H. Heins, to Bethany Church, Central 
Bridge, N. Y.; Walter A. Kortrey, to 
Gloria Dei Church, New Hyde Park, 
Long Island. 


BisHop Hanns Live of the Church 
of Hannover, Germany, spoke to the 
New York Synod on “The Church and 
the World.” Europeans have one ad- 
vantage over Americans, the bishop 
said. They have had opportunity to see 


a little farther along the road which. 


humanity travels when it seeks to be 
independent of God. 

“Wherever we start to think about 
man without his relationships to God, 
we must have a handful of biological or 
scientific insights,” said Bishop Lilje. 
“We are bound to forget about human 
dignity. Brutality is the end, the in- 
escapable end, of all thoughts about 
man without reference to God.” 

Experience has proved, said Bishop 
Lilje, that “the most stupid thing the 
Christians could do would be not to put 
first things first. The first thing is the 
witness of the glorious presence of our 
Lord in these times. Where that is re- 
alized, all the other things will be quite 
natural. It will be quite natural that 
we help each other. It will be natural 
that we will not be servants of prejudice 
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or fear or distrust.” 

New Yorkers heard Dr. Edwin Moll 
report on the Palestine situation. After 
a year and a half in Jerusalem on be- 
half of the Lutheran World Federation, 
Dr. Moll had come home for several 
months to give U.S...churchmen au- 
thoritative information on prospects in 
the Holy Land. He was scrupulously 
impartial regarding Arabs and Jews. 
Jews had tried to protect equipment in 
church institutions which they had 
seized, he said. Mohammedan Arabs 
had expressed eagerness for Lutherans 
to put back into use the schools and 
hospitals they had conducted until ten 
years ago. 


Dr. Paut C. Empis, National Lutheran 
Council executive, told the New York 
Synod that plans for Lutheran World 
Action are now being made four or five 
years ahead. Completion of postwar 
reconstruction of the churches cannot 
be expected soon. 

Dr. Empie said that Dr. Stewart W. 
Herman had been called as Immigration 
Service director in Europe for a min- 
imum of four years. Dr. Fredrik Schiotz 
has agreed to spend five years at his 
post as director of the Commission on 
Orphaned Missions. “We are at a point 
where we simply can’t plan from year 
to year. ... We have committed our- 
selves to a long-range program.” 

Official representative of the United 
Lutheran Church at the New York 
Synod convention was Dr. G. Morris 
Smith, president of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity. “First, to evangelize. ... No 
church can prosper where men and 
women are not constantly being turned 
from darkness to light,’ Dr. Smith 
pointed out in describing the church’s 
tasks. “Second, to educate. And third, 
to serve in Christian love,” he said as 
he outlined the various ULC activities. 
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| Collaborate With Communists 


By JOSEF L. HROMADKA 


A great Christian interprets the situation in his homeland, Czechoslovakia, 


where he believes the church must speak at the center of the greatest danger 


THE WEEK OF Feb. 20-27, 1948, was a 
deep break in the national life of 
Czechoslovakia. The people of that 
democratic country were confronted 
with more than a mere political crisis. 
What they have gone through is a real 
social and political revolution with all 
its implications and repercussions. 

Restoration of Czechoslovak inde- 
pendence on the ruins of the old Aus- 
trian-Hungarian monarchy in 1918 did 
not change the structure of our social 
life. Social stratification was only 
slightly modified by the political ad- 


Dr. Hromadka was a Czech delegate at the UN 
sessions held in Geneva on "Freedom of the 
Press." While he was a refugee from Czecho- 
slovakia during the Hitler period, he taught at 
Princeton Theological Seminary in the United 
States. After the war he went back to Prague 
and became dean of the theological faculty at 
Charles University. He is a member of the 
Central Action Committee, chief political 
agency which engineered the transformation of 
Czechoslovakia into a communist state. 
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vance of the working class. May of 1945 
brought a much deeper transformation. 
The Hitlerian counter-revolution had 
undermined—morally and _ politically, 
culturally and economically—the old 
civilized order, and had compromised a 
large part of the old bourgeoisie which 
was all too ready to listen to the anti- 
communistic crusade of Nazi leaders. 

The war, by its very nature, prompted 
radical socialistic aspirations. Victory 
of the Soviet Union made the com- 
munistic parties the best prepared and 
the most powerful organizers of the 
working masses. 


ANnpD YET, after World War II there 
was left some chance for a progressive, 
forward-working, non-socialist party to 
survive and to participate in the re- 
habilitation of the national life. The 
February events of 1948 brought to the 
end any such chance. The Czecho- 
slovak bourgeoisie has ceased to exist 
as a politically active and creative fac- 
tor. A weary bourgeoisie broke down. 

The Communists and the radical So- 
cialists may have been ruthless and 
unscrupulous, but they knew what they 
wanted and what was to be done. This 
cannot be said of the other parties. The 
late Jan Masaryk, about five or six 
weeks before the fateful February 
events, told me, “The trouble is the 
Communists know exactly what they 
want, are wonderfully organized, and 
have always been hard-working peo- 
ple. Whereas the rest of us do not 
know what to want and what to do.” 
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Ir YOU INTERPRET the Czechoslovak 
crisis merely as Soviet expansion or a 
Communistic machination, ignoring the 
other side of the picture, namely the 
political helplessness and the lack of a 
constructive program on the part of the 
Czechoslovak bourgeoisie, you can 
hardly grasp the meaning of what hap- 
pened in February. My own sincere 
hope and desire was that we should 
succeed in preserving Czechoslovakia as 
a kind of meeting-place where the best 
and the most creative elements of the 
East and West would come together 
and construct a common ground of co- 
operation. Now Czechoslovakia has be- 
come part and parcel of the Eastern 
orbit, and is speedily walking in the 
direction of a socialistic state. 

Until February, the country was a 
partly social, partly liberal democracy. 
At the present moment, it is a social- 
istic democracy. I use deliberately the 
term “democracy,” although my West- 
ern friends may object to this word in 
this connection. I even now maintain 
that our Czechoslovak mission remains 
to be a country where the democratic 
freedoms and civil rights grow on the 
broadest socialistic basis; to be a coun- 
try which might bring together all that 
is great both in western and eastern 
Europe. 


WITHOUT THE terrific tensions between 
the Western and Eastern blocs, the 
transformation of the Czechoslovak life 
would have—in all probability—pro- 
ceeded more smoothly and more grad- 
ually. Many of us had expected a rad- 
ical change coming a little later. Under 
the existing international circum- 
stances, it was in the end well-nigh im- 
possible to resolve the increasing ten- 
sion between the political groups in my 
country without a sort of earthquake. 

How could we? The anti-communis- 
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tic groups were politically and morally 
incapable of coping with the situation. 
No thoughtful and intelligent man in 
Czechoslovakia dare propose any solu- 
tion that might be interpreted as anti- 
Soviet. The Czechoslovak people can- 
not go back beyond Munich and base 
their national destiny on anything that 
would ignore the Soviet Union. If the 
Czechoslovak citizens were asked 
whether they would be ready to risk 
the indifference of Soviet Russia as to 
the national security of their country, 
the vast majority of them would say 
a definite “No.” _ 

The tragedy of Munich has become 
an open wound of our historical life. 
The common man in my country may 
dislike the Communists and distrust 
Soviet Russia, but he would hesitate to 
entrust the security of his nation to the 
parties which might erect a barrier be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union. Even if the Czechoslovak anti- 
Communists had proved capable to 
sidetrack for a moment the Communists 
and form a government without them, 
they would have created such internal 
chaos, such unrest in the very mind 
of the people that the country would 
have fallen into an irreparable confu- 
sion and disaster. It so happened that 
the Communists and the Radical So- 
cialists (also within the Catholic Peo- 
ple’s Party) represent not only the so- 
cially and economically most vigorous 
tendencies in our society, but also the 
cause of national security which with- 
out the Soviet Union appears to be on 
shaky grounds. 


Wuat Agpout THE Christians in Czecho- 
slovakia? How have they reacted to the 
February events? For the time being, 
the churches have not been directly 
affected. There has not been any anti- 
religious or anti-church propaganda. 
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And yet, every clearly thinking Chris- 
tian has come to realize that the days 
ahead of us may become the most se- 
rious days of our spiritual history. 

Here we stand, facing a situation 
which is not to our liking, which came 
about against our wishes and expecta- 
tions, which however is here as a re- 
ality. We cannot afford to deal with it 
according to the simplified and easy 
formula of anti-totalitarianism and 
anti-communism. We have got to un- 
derstand it much more adequately and 
much more constructively. 

The events of our present history go 
far beyond. the analogy of Nazism and 
communism. Using this analogy quite 
a few of our friends from abroad are 
trying to offer us a recipe for what we 
ought to do. There may be some com- 
mon elements and aspects shared by 
both Nazism and communism, but the 
constant “analogizing” and the ready- 
made pills would not work and help. 
The situation is so serious and difficult 
precisely because it is different from the 
situation under a Nazi regime. If we 
dare to proclaim a single “No” to the 
present state of affairs, everything 
would be more simple and easy. But 
this is exactly what we cannot and must 
not do. 


THE CHURCH I belong to is socially and 
politically rather conservative; conser- 
vative if we look at it from the perspec- 
tive of the present history. A large 
number of my brethren feel rather dis- 
turbed. And rightly so. Most of them 
are members of the class that is at the 
end of its historical mission. Today you 
can see, and almost touch with your 
fingers, the process of the liquidation of 
what we call bourgeoisie: without in- 
solence, blood and corpses, and yet real. 

I know what I am talking about since 
I am very closely connected with the 
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groups which are losing their old eco- 


nomic security, prestige, glamor and 


comfort. They realize the change with- 
out understanding its deeper historical 
meaning. Some of them insist that it is 
just a temporary mishap and misfortune 
which will pass before long with the 
change of government. Many of them, 
however, are aware of the permanent 
nature of what is going on and feel 
helpless, hanging in the air, insecure, 
and hostile to the regime. 

Furthermore, with the fall of the 
bourgeoisie, some precious values of the 
bourgeois culture are getting lost: some 
moral standards, social conventions of 
decency, punctuality, politeness, per- 
sonal correctness, honesty, and refine- 
ment. Life is getting—partly because of 
the terrific wounds suffered during the 
Nazi occupation, partly because of the 
revolutionary process—more raw, 
crude, formless. 


THE PREVALENT MAJORITY of the rank 
and file Protestants in my country are 
undergoing a painful shock, and a very 
hard time either of confession or of re- 
adjustment. Likewise the men and 
women who are ready to deal with the 
situation from the perspective of faith 
and theology are finding themselves in 
an attitude either of negation or of very 
severe criticism. 

Some of them say “No,” or take their 
new situation as a judgment of the 
divine wrath. Some of them interpret 
the February events as a divine warn- 
ing and challenge to withdraw from the 
“Jabyrinth of the world” into the sanc- 
tuary of faith and theology. The num- 
ber of those who are ready to accept the 
situation without reservation is neg- 
ligible. 

My personal attitude differs from all 
of them. I accept the February change 
as a step in the unavoidable and jus- 
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tifiable process of the social transfor- 
mation of our life. The whole postwar 
life of Europe in general, and of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe in particular, 
is so fluid and abnormal that any effort 
to analyze it only from the perspective 
of a normal democratic process will 
prove to be inadequate and arbitrary. 

My attitude to the present regime is 
not that of an adaptation and self- 
identification. The center of gravity of 
my own life and position is on another 
plane to that of the present masters of 
Czechoslovakia. The perspective of my 
political decision essentially differs from 
the perspective of Communism. How- 
ever, I believe that the social and eco- 
nomic transformation of our life along 
the lines of socialism cannot be “con- 
tained” and halted. Any effort to halt 
it is based on a wrong historical judg- 
ment, on an inadequate insight into the 
process of our times, and is heaping 
perilous explosive forces under the 
foundations of our life. 

Unfortunately, I do not see any 
chance to carry out the socialization of 
our society without, or even against, 
the communistic parties as they have 
been organized during the last 30 years. 
Communism is partly an heir of the 
age-long craving for social justice and 
equality, partly a child of the errors, 
blindness, and greediness of the de- 
cadent bourgeois society. I am finding 
myself, at least for a moment, where 
the communistic parties are carrying on 
their historical mission. The path of 
my faith and the path of the com- 
munistic activity intersect one another, 
but they are not identical. They are of 
an essentially different nature. 


HEncE I po not feel depressed. I am 
sick of the continuous grumbling of the 
helpless and emasculated anti-com- 
munistic complaining and whining flow- 
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ing from so many otherwise decent and 
nice Christians. My faith does not allow 
me to withdraw into the holy of holies 
of my innermost inwardness. I believe 
that my place is, precisely at the present 
moment, on the spot of the most essen- 
tial changes of my country, where the 
burning lava of history can be directed 
and shaped by what we believe is the 
highest criterion of our life. 

I may be wrong in the analysis and 
understanding of the present times. As 
a matter of fact, I may be walking on 
the edge of an abyss: one wrong step, 
and the fall will ensue with a terrific 
logic. And yet, the Christian witness 
has got to be carried on where there is 
no security. 

My theology—based on the Biblical 
testimony of the real presence of the 
Crucified and Risen in the deepest depth 
of human misery, and of His ultimate 
victory at the end of time—has assisted 
me in my effort to keep my faith free 
from any self-identification with our 
social or cultural order. 

I may be wrong. The Communist- 
controlled regime may, with a sinister 
inner logic, drive our life into the 
strait-jacket of a police state and a 
totalitarian system. However, I believe 
in the possibility of another alternative: 
that the Christian heritage and witness 
may prove to be a transforming power 
and keep the new socialistic or com- 
munistic order free from spiritual stag- 
nation and impotence. 


THE DAYS AHEAD of us will, in all 
probability, be very difficult and preg- 
nant with many perils and dangers. 
Every day brings a new situation, new 
hopes, and new clouds. Every day we 
have to pray for wisdom, providence, 
and courage. The Church of Christ 
must not keep herself behind the 
Maginot-line of defense. She has to 
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carry on her witness and struggle pre- 
cisely on the spot of the greatest danger. 

Some of us may withdraw from the 
public life. Some of us must withdraw, 
and dedicate our lives to the innermost 
sanctuary of faith and theology. There 
are others, however, who have got to 
stand at the point where—through the 
divine providence and judgment—the 
most dynamic historical forces and the 
witness of the church meet and inter- 
sect one another. 

It may so happen that the days to 
come will involve us in what we call an 
existential struggle, a struggle for the 
ultimate issues of life and faith. Our 
faith and Christianity will—humanly 
speaking—prevail only under two con- 
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ditions: (1) that they carry their wit- 


ness without trying to be a reservoir 


and stronghold of the old social and 
economic order, and (2) that they are 
really based on the realities of the 
prophetic and apostolic message and 
know what the Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection of the Incarnate Word of God 
are. 

It will be a life and death struggle. 
If the church becomes a real confessing 
church, she will not only be a rallying 
point of all who have found a way out 
of confusion and despair, but she will 
save from materialistic corruption the 
noble aspirations of the new order. It 
is a time of great perils as well as of 
great hopes. 


On one of my last visits in Poladpur, India, I noticed that over the 
entrance to the simple little chapel building—just a roof sustained by 
poles—they had erected a wooden cross and on the cross I saw what 
seemed to me at first to be altogether inappropriate words, “A happy 
Christmas.” “A happy Christmas,” I thought, “engraved in the cross, 
the sign of suffering? The message of peace and good will and of 


Bethlehem carved into the cross?” 


Then I came to see that they had perceived more deeply than I had, 
that the message of peace and good will to the world gets through only 
as it is carved into and ratified in the cross of suffering. 

I said to them, “But why do you keep it up now that Christmas is 


over?” 


They sat down in a circle and sang to me Narayan Tilak’s lovely 
hymn, the translation of which says, “Celebrate Christmas day every 
day of the year because every day of the year Christ needs to be 


born in your heart.” 


—A. Donatp MILter, in Song After Sorrow 


Do you want to grow bigger? Say a little prayer for someone you 


dislike. 


Show a little kindness to someone in need. Give away a 


little something you wanted to keep for yourself. 
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When The Family Worships Together 


By CATHERINE HERZEL 


Family life is greatly strengthened by daily periods of group worship. 


Here are suggestions on how to begin this important Christian practice 


Do you HAVE family worship? 

Perhaps your answer is an apologetic, 
“T’d like to—I think we ought to, but—” 

It is not easy to have family worship. 
It takes planning. Whether we really 
have less time than people of a genera- 
tion or two ago, we think we are more 
hurried. Perhaps it is only restlessness. 
At any rate, it takes a certain amount 
of will power to set aside a regular time 
for the family to worship together. 

Nor is it easy to find material that 
will answer the needs of the various 
members of a family, with their age dif- 
ferences. When Edmund Gosse recalled 
his own childhood in his book, Father 
and Son, he gave us a picture of family 
piety that has rarely been equaled. But 
the devout parents expected their little 
son to share in their religious life at 
their adult level. No wonder his view 
of religion was strained and distorted. 


CHILDREN ARE NOT adults in their re- 
ligious capacity any more than in their 
physical capacity. The material used 
in family worship should be written 
for the children. It will not always sat- 
isfy the adult needs, but it isn’t meant 
to. Family worship is no substitute for 
the parent’s private devotions. For the 
first purpose of family worship is to 
train the child in worship. It provides 
a means of leading the child into wor- 
ship experiences as he is able to as- 
similate them. 

Group worship is easier than private 
devotion, for the planned scripture 
reading and prayer are aids to minds 
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that easily wander. The example of 
loved and familiar people at worship 
teaches the child far more than admoni- 
tion could. 

A natural consequence of family wor- 
ship is a strengthening of the family 
ties. It is a shared experience that 
deepens the sensé of loyalty and love 
for the members of the family. 


You Might Try This . . . 

Ir 1T SEEMS too difficult to find time 
for a leisurely, meangingful period of 
daily worship, plan for very brief wor- 
ship every day, with a longer period 
once a week. The daily observance ~* 
should always include grace at meals. 
To this may be added Bible reading 
and prayer, either free prayer or the 
Lord’s Prayer. At least once a week, 
and on a day other than Sunday, a def- 
inite time should be set apart when the 
family worships together. This should 
include more extensive Bible reading, 
prayer, and the singing of hymns. 

The children should have their part 
in this period of worship. Worship is 
not something done to them, or for 
them, but an experience in which they 
share. That is why the singing of 
hymns together is important. Singing 
is an act of worship in which they can 
take part and which they enjoy. Do 
not underestimate the child’s ability to 
enjoy good hymns. If he likes jingles 
it is because jingles have been his mu- 
sical diet. Expose him to fine music 
and he will quickly show his capacity 
to enjoy good music. 
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BEGINNING THIS WEEK in ''The Lutheran" we shall publish a page of guid- 
ance in family worship for parents having young children. The series will be 


prepared by Mrs. Catherine Herzel. She and her husband, the Rev. Frank 


Herzel of Schellsburg, Pennsylvania, are authors of "To Thee We Sing," a 
splendid book on hymns which children as well as adults have founded delightful 
and helpful. Mrs. Herzel writes a page of personal devotions each month in 
"Lutheran Woman's Work." 


Since this is to be a shared experi- 
ence, quite often the children should 
select the hymns. Perhaps your pre- 
school youngster will choose “Beauti- 
ful Saviour” day after day, but you 
should be willing to accept his choice, 
as he will accept choices made by other 
members of the family. 

Encourage the contributions children 
can make to the family’s worship. They 
may bring in material from church 
school or from public school. You may 
be surprised how much their textbooks 
on health, for example, can enlarge the 
- family feeling of thankfulness for our 
wonderfully made bodies. 

There are times when the experience 
of the whole family will be wonderfully 
enriched by discussion which may fol- 
low a story or a hymn. Such talking 
together may bring us to the very cen- 
ter of Christian worship. Always have 
time to talk when the children want 
to do so. 

About These Guides... 

THE DEVOTION GUIDES which will fol- 
low are prepared as helps for parents 
who wish to have family worship and 
find it difficult. The prevailing mood is 
thanksgiving—giving thanks to a loving 
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Father for his gifts to us. Thanksgiving 
seems the natural religious response of 
the child heart. If we can lead him to 
a greater appreciation of God’s gifts of 
our bodies, the world about us, food, 
friends, and draw from him a response 
of loving thankfulness for these gifts, 
then we have given him a strong foun- 
dation for his religion. 

Each guide contains a story on the 
child’s interest level which leads up to 
or supplements a story from the Bible. 
BE SURE TO READ THE STORY FROM THE 
Brste. A prayer, or suggestions for 
prayer, and a suggested hymn are in- 
cluded. The family will add to this 
simple guide other hymns as desired, 
additional prayer (perhaps the Lord’s 
Prayer if the children are older) and 
time for talking about the story. 

The first group of guides begin where 
the child’s interest is—with himself. It 
is an effort to make him conscious of 
God’s gift of sight, hearing, use of hand, 
foot, voice, and to inspire thankfulness 
to God the Giver. 

You will need to have at hand a Bible 
and a hymnbook. The hymns chosen 
are in the Parish School Hymnal or the 
new Christian Youth Hymnal. 


Gossip’s knowledge of arithmetic is incomplete. It uses only addi- 


tion and multiplication. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 
We Thank God For Our Eyes 


CrasH! MoTHER LOOKED up from her 
reading. There, at the living-room door 
stood Lois, a scarf over her eyes and 
her arm outstretched. The small table 
lay on its side on the floor. 

“Lois, whatever are you doing?” 
asked mother. 

Lois hurriedly pulled the scarf from 
her eyes. “Oh, Mother, did I break 
anything? I was pretending to be the 
blind man in the Bible story we read. 
I wanted to imagine what it would be 
like not to be able to see anything.” 

Mother and Lois began picking up 
the objects which had been on the 
table. “What was it like?” asked mother. 

“Oh, it was horrid. There are so 
many things I like to see—I never re- 
alized it before. And I didn’t like the 
uncertain feeling that you have when 
you walk without being able to see 
where you are going. With my eyes 
bandaged I couldn’t see this room, or 
the pictures, or the books—nor read, 
either—” 


“THINK HOW MANY lovely experiences 
come to us through our eyes,” suggested 
mother. “The blue and gray and green 
of the sea, the gold of ripe wheat 
fields—” 

“All the different shades of green in 
the springtime—” 

“The pattern of bare branches on 
winter trees—” 

“Sunsets and starlight—” 

“T like to see my friends’ faces, too,” 
said Lois, “especially when they are 
smiling.” 

“Happy faces—indeed they are pic- 
tures worth seeing,” agreed mother. 

“And the pictures people paint, and 
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movies. Really, Mother, I never knew 
we enjoyed using our eyes so much.” 

“And we have scarcely begun. Do 
you remember how much you like to 
look at the giraffe when we go to the 
zoo?” 

Lois nodded. They sat silent for a 
minute, thinking of all the beauty we 
can see. Then Lois said, “It makes me 
feel that we ought to thank our Heav- 
enly Father becatise He has given us 
eyes to see His wonderful world.” 


WE READ THE BisteE: John 9:1-11. The 
Story of Jesus Healing the Blind Man. 


WE SING A HYMN: Praise to God and 
Thanks We Bring (P.S.H. 355). 
Praise to God and thanks we bring, 
Hearts bow down, and voices sing 
Praises to the Glorious One, 
All His year of wonder done! 
Praise Him for His budding green, 
April’s resurrection scene; 
Praise Him for His shining hours, 
Starring all the land with flowers. 


Praise Him for His summer rain, 
Feeding day and night the grain; 
Praise Him for His tiny seed, 
Holding all His world shall need; 
Praise Him for his garden root, 
Meadow grass and orchard fruit; 
Praise for hills and valleys broad 
Each the table of the Lord. 


WE PRAY TOGETHER: 

We thank Thee, Heavenly Father, for 
this beautiful world. We are happy 
that we have eyes to see its loveliness 
and minds to appreciate it. We are 
grateful because we know it is Thy 
handiwork, and speaks to us of Thy 
love. Amen, 
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Christ’s Last Passover 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


TIME WAS RUNNING out for Jesus. That 
for which He had come was nearly 
completed. His major concern just now 
was His disciples. They were to un- 
dergo a tremendous shock and must be 
prepared for it. It is most natural that 
he would want to eat his last Passover 
with them alone in some quiet place. 
It was to be an experience they would 
never forget. 

So the arrangements for the upper 
room were assigned to Peter and John, 
as Luke tells us. Carrying a pitcher of 
water to the feast was common to the 
ceremony. To identify the place they 
were to look for a certain water-carrier. 
He would be a sign that his home was 
that of a faithful Jewish family. 

It is generally supposed that it was 
the house of John Mark, a place where 
the disciples often met together. This 
same upper room may have been the 
place where the disciples gathered to 
receive the Holy Spirit on Pentecost. 
Certainly the householder knew Jesus 
well and gladly provided the room. 
Would Jesus invite himself to our 
homes with the same certainty of wel- 
come? 


PETER AND JOHN would attend to all 
the many details of preparation for the 
feast. The paschal lamb would be taken 
to the temple and sacrificed by the 
priests. Then the meat would be cooked 
with bitter herbs and the unleavened 
bread provided. When Jesus and his 
disciples arrived, all was ready. 


The "Know the Bible” series in 1948 is<written 
by Dr. Traver, who is a professor at Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Mark 14:12-25. Parallel readings: Matthew 26: 
20-29; Luke 22:14-30; John 13:21-35. 


John is the only evangelist who in- 
troduces the story of foot-washing. 
Slaves were usually provided for this 
purpose. Sandals on dusty roads would 
make this much more than a ceremony 
of welcome. The humble band of dis- 
ciples had no servants. Why did not 
Peter and John play the slave and wash 
the feet of their comrades? Pride still 
ruled their hearts, so Jesus took the 
bason and towel and knelt before each 
disciple, giving a demonstration of hu- 
mility they would never forget. 

Peter’s half-hearted remonstrance 
was characteristic, as was his penitent 
cry, “Lord, not my feet only but also 
my hands and my head.” Pride dies 
hard, but Jesus cannot use a proud 
disciple. 

The Passover was generally a joyous 
feast. It reminded the pious Jew of the 
protection God had given his forefathers 
from the angel of death (read Exodus 
12). The feast would also remind Israel 
of their exodus from slavery in Egypt. 

A sad note crept into the celebration 
of Christ’s last Passover. Jesus indi- 
cated that one of their number was a 
traitor and would betray him. He made 
this public announcement to give Judas 
an opportunity to back out of his un- 
holy deal with the chief priests. 


THE DISCIPLES asked one by one, “Is it 
1?” Even Judas dared to ask the ques- 
tion, according to Matthew. So far 
Jesus did not point out the traitor. He 
did pronounce awful judgment on the 
betrayer. “It would have been better 
for that man if he had not been born.” 
It should startle us out of all com- 
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placency that one who had spent years 
in close fellowship with Jesus could 
betray him. 

At some time during the feast John 
tells us that Peter induced him to ask 
again who was the betrayer. John was 
closest to Jesus and could easily whis- 
per this question. When Jesus had first 
announced the betrayal he offered the 
general statement that one who dipped 
his bread with him in the pot would 
betray him. Since all the disciples 
would follow this custom of eating, no 
one was identified. 

Now Jesus revealed Judas by taking 
a bit of bread, dipping it in the pot and 
handing it to him. Sternly he told him 
to go on and do the dastardly deed he 


had planned. Judas left the room, going 


out into the night, still tasting the bread 
Jesus had given him. There is nothing 
in the picture of Judas to relieve the 
intense blackness of his greedy soul. 


To PREPARE his disciples for his de- 
parture from them, Jesus had given the 
promise of the Comforter. The farewell 
talks of Jesus, recorded in detail by 
John, are full of tender regard for them. 
They would be confused, disheartened 
as they saw Jesus dying on the cross. 
Now Jesus offered them a new means 
of comfort. The sacrament of the altar 
provides not only for them, but for all 
Christians, the assurance of the pres- 
ence of Christ. This was the last Pass- 
over, but also the first Communion. 

We do not need to pierce the mystery 
of the Holy Supper in order to reap its 
benefits. It is enough that Jesus has 
offered himself anew to all who will 
receive with believing hearts. That the 
early Christians realized Jesus was in- 
stituting a sacrament is shown by the 
reference of Paul to it in I Corinthians 
10. Indeed the whole history of the 
church proves that the promise of 
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Christ was taken seriously and per- 
sonally. 

There is no more personal thing than 
eating and drinking. No one can do 
that for us. So in the sacrament Christ 
comes to each of us personally and we 
have through him the forgiveness of 
sins and life eternal. As the bread and 
wine become a part of us, built into 
bone and flesh, so Christ becomes one 
with us through faithful acceptance of 
his sacrament. 

How much comfort would come to the 
disciples through this feast as they re- 
alized they would see Jesus no more in 
the flesh! How much this sacrament 
still means to the comfort and joy of 
believers everywhere! 


Was JuDAS PRESENT for the sacra- 
ment? The record is not entirely clear, 
though Luke seems to imply that Judas 
did not leave until after its institution. 
Our hearts revolt, somehow, at the 
thought of the betrayer sharing this 
sacred feast. Yet he had stooped so low 
that he would brazenly accept the bread 
and wine from Jesus without a twinge 
of conscience. 

Perhaps that may help us to under- 
stand better what it means to eat and 
drink this sacrament to our condemna- 
tion. There was still forgiveness in that 
cup for Judas, if he had repented and 
confessed his awful sin. The same grace 
of God is reaching out to us the cer- 
tainty of forgiveness, if we receive the 
sacrament in faith. 


“Here, O my Lord, I see Thee face to 


face; 

Here do I touch and handle things 
unseen; 

Here grasp with firmer hand th’ eter- 
nal grace, 


And all my weariness upon Thee lean.” 


July 14: “Forewarnings of Calvary.” 
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A Picnic 

THE WATER FELT cold and smooth as 
I slid through it to well-remembered 
rhythm. There is always something ex- 
citing about the first swim of the sea- 
son. Something surprising, too. I 
slowed down, turned on my back, and 
kicked lazily as my winter-softened 
muscles began to tire. 

A gentle twist turned me so that I 
could gaze back at the shore. Most of 
the bathers were bathing rather than 
swimming, keeping to the safe limits of 
the shallow water, and I was glad of it. 
We certainly wanted no accidents on 
our Sunday school picnic. 

The children who had been playing 
ring-around-a-rosy all afternoon, or 
so it seemed, were still at it, although 
they seemed to have gathered in a dif- 
ferent group of older people. A little 
farther out a group of young people 
were tossing each other from the raft. 


Mark HAD BEEN with that crowd a 
little earlier but I didn’t see him now. 
Perhaps he’d gone to play baseball in 
the field beyond the grove. 

Suddenly I felt a hand on my shoul- 
der. “How’d you like a nice ducking?” 
Mark demanded with subtle humor. 

“Spare me, kind sir. Spare an aging 
woman who hasn’t any more breath 
than she really needs to get her back 
to shore.” 

“O. K. I’ll let you off this time. The 
water’s keen, isn’t it?” 

“Just like the little bear’s porridge. 
Not too hot or too cold but just right.” 

“Have you seen my dear little sister? 
She’s an island surrounded by eighth- 
grade wolves—or at that age are they 
wolf cubs?” 
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Encounter 


“At yours they are men of the world, 
I suppose? Well, everyone seems to be 
having a good time and that’s the prime 
reason for having picnics, I suppose.” 

“Nice people, aren’t they?” 

“Very.” By this time I had rested 
enough to try the return swim. “Give 
me two lengths start and I'll race you 
to the diving board.” 

“All right. But it’s murder. I’m 
warning you, murder.” And it was. 
Mark spurted past, then eased along 
ahead of me. He pulled himself up on 
the cement by the board, then leaned 
down to give me a hand. For a moment 
I indulged in a feeling of warm grat- 
itude that my son is strong, well-fed, 
self-reliant. Every mother can under- 
stand that feeling. 


Martua Peters hailed me from the 
end of the board. She leaped into the 
air and cut the water in the kind of 
dive that never fails to fill me with 
envy. She came up in a shower of 
drops that spattered coolly on my legs, 
then scrambled up beside me. We chat- 
tered of cub scout doings and vacation 
school post mortems as we exchanged 
banter with other divers, until Joan, 
Linda and assorted friends appeared to 
demand what time we were going to 
eat supper. 

“Any time you're ready,” I assured 
her. 

“Then we’d better go before Mark 
eats everything. He swims and nibbles 
and swims and nibbles. I don’t know 
why he doesn’t get a cramp.” 

“Who’s the beautiful brunette?” 
Martha Peters nudged me, indicating 
a young woman who fitted the descrip- 
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tion perfectly. The girl was pulling a 
bathing cap over a mass of dark curls 
which looked, even in this day of per- 
manent waves of all sorts, unmistakably 
natural. 

“She looks familiar, but I haven’t a 
name for her.” 

‘I don’t believe I’ve ever seen her 
before or I’d remember her. She’s 
lovely.” We followed her with our 
eyes as she joined a laughing group of 
young married people who were cavort- 
ing just beyond the range of the diving 
board. 

“If I find out who she is before you 
do, Pll let you know. Probably my 
husband will know her. Coming over 
to the tables? No? See you later then.” 


I FOLLOWED Joan and her shouting 
pals. I wished that I had decided to 
swim over, for the pebbles were hard 
on bare feet. I was concentrating so 

hard on trying to put as little weight 
' as possible on the sharp stones that I 
didn’t hear Jerry approaching until he 
laughed, “Is it as bad as all that?” 

“Worse. Did you ever feel anything 
like these chunks of rock?” 

“Cheer up. You are nearly to the 
stretch of sand.” 

“Oh, tell me.” I looked around to be 
sure we wouldn’t be overheard. “Do 
you know the girl with the Mulhausers 
and the rest of those folks? I think I 
must have seen her somewhere before 
but I don’t place her.” 

“The girl in the green bathing suit?” 

“No, white. She’s very dark and 
quite strikingly beautiful.” 

“Oh, yes. She is beautiful, isn’t she? 
Wait a minute I’ll have her name for 
you. It’s on the tip of my tongue. She 
came to me,’—this time it was Jerry 
who looked around to be sure our con- 
versation was quite private—“for some 
advice about her marriage. They’d 
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been having some difficulty which ap- 
pears to be straightened out now, as 
they are still together. But as happens 
so often, she avoids me. I’m surprised 
to see her here. She never comes to 
church any more.” 

“Told you things she wishes she had 
kept to herself?” 

“Probably. I could look at the mat- 
ter objectively and give her an out- 
sider’s point of view.” 

“But now that the rift has healed, 
she’d rather forget it ever existed?” 


“APPARENTLY. And she’d just as soon 
forget my existence too. I suppose I’m 
a sort of tangible reminder.” 

“The non-existent Pastor Lathrop.” 

“No, I am all too evidently existent. 
But you know, I often wonder whether 
I’m the only pastor who has that sort 
of experience? It’s one thing to go to 
a marriage consultant in a city office 
building, or to a psychiatrist you’ve 
never seen before and will probably 
never see again. But when a person 
goes to the pastor of his church for 
counseling, he has to have a pretty fine 
Christian humility not to mind laying 
bare his secrets—and that sort of per- 
son rarely needs more than casual ad- 
vice.” 

“In other words, ‘Pastors, counsel at 
your own risk.’ ” 

“Something like that. You’ve helped 
the person whether you have helped 
yourself and your congregation or not.” 


FROM THE PICNIc tables beyond, Joan 
called cheerfully, “Take your time. 
We're going over to the stand for 
sodas.” 

Jerry looked after them affection- 
ately, “Healthy inside and out. Parental 
counseling bit by bit beats any kind 
of professional counseling later, after 
problems get out of line.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Serious misstep 


A young woman—a friend of mine— 
made a serious sex blunder some time ago. 
The facts have become known, and, as a 
result, she has lost practically all her 
riends—even at the factory where she 
works. I feel very sorry for her, and she 
is deeply sorry for her big mistake. I am 
interested in helping her make a comeback, 
but I hardly know where to begin. 


People who get themselves into such 
scrapes rarely realize how serious the 
outcome will be until it’s too late. It 
takes a community a long time to for- 
get an offense involving sex or dishon- 
esty—if they ever forget. The misstep 
may be forgiven, but, psychologically, 
it’s impossible to forget it, except as a 
result of a long passage of time and a 
great number of experiences—if then. 

Nevertheless, a Christian viewpoint 
and maturity of thought enable one to 
take a more objective view—to see the 
whole person in relation to society— 
and to work for the restoration of the 
erring individual to his place in society. 
Jesus himself provided the perfect ex- 
ample of such an attitude—“Neither do 
I condemn thee; go and sin no more.” 

Start out by trying to understand the 
young woman’s position, and give her 
your forgiveness, if you have not al- 
ready done so. Your acceptance of her 
company will prepare the way for 
others to assume a similar attitude. 
While such matters can’t be hurried 
very much, you may serve the helpful 
purpose further by speaking to a few 
high-minded, generous persons about 
the problem and enlisting their help to- 
ward finding new friends for her and 
toward winning back old ones. If she 
could be invited to your home and to 
other homes, along with a number of 
other people of known mature attitudes, 
the whole cause would be helped. 

_ Depending on her type of personality, 
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it may be possible for her to approach 
some people directly with a confession 
and a request for pardon. 

Another method, of course, would be 
for her to move to another community 
and make a new start there. 


Illusion and reality 


A girl friend of mine was married about 
a year ago. Her husband is a fine young 
fellow who has a nice job with a manu- 
facturing concern. His present salary is 
small, but his prospects are good. This girl 
is disgruntled because there is little money 
to spend. Her father had a rather good 
salary and the family spent it as fast as it 
was earned. They made little attempt to 
save anything. Now she feels she has been 
let down and complains about hard going. 
I’m afraid there may be trouble ahead. 


It’s hard to move from much to little. 
This young woman should have realized 
before marriage what the facts were— 
both in her parental home and in her 
coming marriage. If she didn’t know 
what the financial score was, someone 
surely was at fault. 

Help her to see the realities to which 
adjustment must be made—and to see 
them as reasonable. She needs to re- 
alize that the conditions in her old home 
were artificial, unwise, and pointed to- 
ward trouble. Encourage her to exer- 
cise extreme patience and economy, to 
be loyal and helpful to her husband, and 
to look toward a better future. Present 
sacrifices are often needed to insure 
something better in the days ahead. 
It’s a mark of intelligence to meet such 
a challenge, and to do it soberly. It will 
help one develop a sound philosophy 
of life. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be con- 
sidered on this page may be mailed to Dr. 
Rudisill at 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 


BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


Green Grass OF Wromine (20th Century- 
Fox). If you have any love for horses, and 
appreciate a clean and wholesome story 
blending absorbing human interest with 
outdoor action and pleasing youthful ro- 
mance, you will like “Green Grass of 
Wyoming.” This is 20th Century-Fox’s 
third adaptation of Mary O’Hara’s stories 
wrought principally around the adventures 
of the beautiful horses of the Western 
range, and is capably done in the tradi- 
tion set by its two predecessors, “Flicka” 
and “Thunderhead.” 

It is a simple and well-plotted drama in- 
volving two families of Wyoming ranch- 
ers, but the stars of the picture are two 
horses, “Thunderhead,” the wild white 
stallion, and a newcomer, “Crown Jewel,” 
a handsome black mare. Besides the ele- 
ments aforementioned, “Green Grass of 
Wyoming” includes some gorgeous scenes 
in technicolor plus some engaging Western 
ballads sung by Burl Ives. Threaded 
throughout is the theme emphasizing the 
good that comes to life from decency and 
good sportsmanship. 

The whole tone of the picture recom- 
mends it for family entertainment. 

THe BrotuHers (Prestige Pictures; J. 
Arthur Rank release). Skillfully directed, 
expertly acted, this story of rugged people 
on a rugged isle off the coast of Scotland 
offers strong local color, folkways and 
customs, beautiful music, majestic scenery; 
but is not for the frivolous. Illegal whiskey 
distilling, clannish fights, strong mythical 
beliefs among the Celtic crofters furnish 
the stage for the arrival of an orphan girl 
(Patricia Roc) from the mainland who 
comes to keep house for a surly fisherman 
and his two grown sons. She is the cause 
of great resentments and rivalry among 
the men who want her; murder is planned, 
curses are invoked, fights are engaged in 
with primitive vigor until the storm of ele- 
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mental passions is spent and the saga ends 
on a surprise climax. A great deal of 
drinking is part of the plot. 

Ficutinc FatHer DunNE (RKO). A hu- 
man-interest story of the solution found 
by a kindly priest (Pat O’Brien) for the 
problems of underprivileged boys. Indi- 
viduals belonging to other religious groups 
are shown as eager to co-operate in this 
social welfare project. Most notable is the 
display of Father Dunne’s blarney, his all 
too human tendency to contrive for his 
cause. Good in social, moral and ethical 
values. 

Anna Karenina (London Film Studio; 
20th Century-Fox release). Tolstoy’s 
tragic love story with all its keen percep- 
tion, fatalistic overtones and ruthless ac- 
tion is produced with a curiously British 
flavor. 

Fury at FurNAcE CREEK (20th Century- 
Fox). Rapid action, magnificent scenery, 
an interesting story and unusually good 
characterizations make this a superior film 
of its kind. The story has to do with two 
brothers setting out to clear the reputation 
of their dead father. In the “super-west- 
ern” category. 

Up in CentTRAL Park (Universal-Interna- 
tional). Political maneuvers in the heyday 
of “Boss” Tweed and the Tammany or- 
ganization in New York elections placed 
in a musical comedy setting, plus the able 
help of Deanna Durbin, Dick Haymes and 
some sprightly tunes by Sigmund Rom- 
berg. 

Your Rep Wacon (RKO). Abundantly 
demonstrating the truth that “the way of 
transgressors is hard,” this is a crime pic- 
ture different in approach and treatment. 
A fast-paced production, convincingly 
acted, though unpleasant in theme. 

Hatrer’s Caste (Paramount). A drama- 
tization of senseless ambition, occasion- 
ally overplayed, involving the mania of a 
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hat trader who builds a castle to realize 
his dream of grandeur. Story is on the 
seamy side, with deceit, seduction and 
other assorted immoralities carrying the 
action toward inevitable collapse. 

Mr. Branpine Buitps His Dream HovuseE 
(RKO). Cary Grant and Myrna Loy as the 
couple in search of their dreams of a sub- 
urban haven turn the best-selling novel of 
the same name into an entertaining com- 
edy-farce. 

ArcH OF TRIUMPH (United Artists). 
Erich Maria Remarque’s novel, which gave 
a realistic and disturbing picture of the 
insecurity of the international refugees in 
Paris before World War II, has been re- 
duced to a love affair of a German doctor 
(Charles Boyer) and an amoral woman 
(Ingrid Bergman). The talents of the 
wholesome and lovely Miss Bergman are 
wasted in this depiction of a woman of 
weak character and low morals. 

Winter MEETING (Warner). A tiresome 
and talkative picture, confused by con- 
flicting implications and filled with spir- 
itual defeat. The protagonists are James 
Davis as a young man who had planned 
to be a priest but had lost his faith in the 
war, and Bette Davis as the hard-bitten 
and frustrated daughter of a Unitarian 
minister. Protestants generally will resent 
the picturization of the minister and his 
wayward wife. 

River Lapy (Universal-International). 
The “lady” is a gambling boat and the 
women in the story are not ladylike. It is 
about rival loggers and the struggles of 
two women for the same man. Drinking 
plays a major part in the plot, and there 
is a great deal of rough action. 

Rutuiess (Eagle-Lion). An absorbing 
drama portraying the life of a man (Zach- 
ary Scott) driven by greed, selfishness, 
love of power and an overwhelming desire 
to possess the things and persons other men 
had. The picture has many repulsive sides 
and may be overacted, but it shows 
forcibly the difference between “getting” 
and “giving.” : 

Otp Los Ancetes (Republic). Romantic 
melodrama showing outlaws at work in 
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California during the period of the gold 


rush, 


On an Istanp WitH You (MGM). Mu- 
sical comedy with technicolor splendor, 
dancing and lovely water ballets. The 
story is impossible, and jumps blithely 
from one Pacific Island to another. But no 
one is especially concerned. 

RETURN OF THE Bap Men (RKO). A 
western with some relation to the historical 
opening of the Oklahoma territory to set- 
tlers and the subduing of a lawless group 
of bad men. Fast-moving action, with 
realistic portrayals of characters good and 
bad. 

LIGHTNIN’ IN THE Desert (Republic). A 
girl with a psychopathic love of danger and 
excitement finds herself in the midst of a 
group of police-pursued criminals. 

THE Bord FRontTIERSMAN (Republic). 
Typical “Rocky Lane” western, complete 
with fast-riding horses, masked horsemen, 
gambling saloon-owner and the good men 
who must overcome the bad ones in the 
last possible moment. 

My Doc Rusty (Columbia). Ted Donald- 
son and the dog Rusty add a chapter to the 
series of their winsome adventures. The 
boy learns that lying is a bad habit and 
truthfulness is the better way. Good plot, 
civic and moral values, unpretentious and 
refreshing. 

Sone oF IpaHo (Columbia). The “Hoosier 
Hot Shots,” hill-billy singers, are the vic- 
tims of an obnoxious child whose father 
can further their radio careers. Only fair. 

SHaccy (Paramount). A boy-and-his- 
dog story in technicolor. The dog, falsely 
accused of killing sheep, is protected and 
finally vindicated by his young master. 

Best Man Wins (Columbia). Setting: 
the year 1853 in Dawson’s Landing, Mis- 
souri. An incorrigible gambler (Edgar 
Buchanan) teaches his boy that he should 
not risk something precious on a bet and 
learns his own lesson. A good story. 

Winner’s Circe (20th Century-Fox). A 
news-reel documentary of the race track, 
narrated as the autobiography of one horse. 
Fair play and clean racing are stressed. 
No gambling shown or indicated. 
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The coincidence last Sunday of the 
Lord’s day and the national holiday of 
the United States could hardly avoid 
the notice of Lutheran clergymen in 
their pulpit discourses. In our opinion 
the opportunity to co-ordinate the two 
days, so that Christian citizens give 
thought to each in relation to the other 
is almost an obligation. 

It must be admitted that the Scrip- 
ture lessons for the sixth Sunday after 
Trinity do not bear directly on the ob- 
jectives of the nation founded in the 
western hemisphere to be the refuge 
of the persecuted and the submerged 
peoples of the earth. The newness of 
life which is the gift of Christ, and the 
victory over sin and death which we 
have through Him, are revealed by 
St. Paul in the Epistle for the day. The 
Gospel selection is our Lord’s teaching 
concerning the righteousness which 
gains entrance into heaven. The ideas 
set forth in both the Scriptural “prop- 
ers” are so definitely spiritual as to call 
for a sharp distinction from what is of 
the earth earthy. 

But the evening lessons would furnish 
fitting themes. The Old Testament ex- 
cerpt is the Exodus record of the Dec- 
alog which Moses delivered to the peo- 
ple. (Exodus 20:1-17.) The Epistle is 
from Ephesians 2:4-10. The Gospel’s 
meaning (Matt. 19:16-30) would not be 
greatly strained if it was made the 
basis of good citizenship. But there is 
no divinely given law, obedience to 
which forbids our adjusting our sermon 
texts to special occasions. 

Were the folk in the pews asked to 
present their views concerning neg- 
lected emphases on verses and larger 
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portions of our Bibles, they might sur- 
prise us of the clergy by charging omis- 
sion of meaningful sentences and chap- 
ters of Holy Writ and reducing the read 
portions to the Gospel and Epistle for 
the day. But just now we are noting 
the concurrence of Sunday and July 4. 


A rare combination 

Grounds for praise of our country 
can be presented occasionally in a min- 
ister’s sermons. it is neither wishful 
thinking nor national egotism to find 
in the nation’s past the blessing of God 
on our land and its people. The west- 
ern hemisphere could never declare it- 
self to be the successor of ancient Pales- 
tine. It is not the land of promise; but 
it is, in an easily demonstrable way, 
what one of our historians has titled it, 
“the land of opportunity.” That name 
was given and published more than 
half a century ago. It was intended to 
convey the principle of unlimited wel- 
come to the less favored portions of the 
populations of European governments, 
where class restrictions set the people 
into strata and thereby limited distri- 
bution not only of wealth but of what 
is more valuable, culture and true faith. 

We do not intend to indulge in mere 
boasting when reference is made under 
the sponsorship of our religion to the 
variety and interests of American Lu- 
theranism in conditions abroad, espe- 
cially in Europe. Admittedly, war has 
been an instrument of Satanic manage- 
ment, first to misuse the progress made 
in the development of the earth’s ener- 
gies by research and invention, and then 
to incite conflicts in which the best 
genius of the world was employed in 
fanning into flames the never entirely 
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extinct fires of national hatreds. We 
deem it beyond the resources of our 
language—highly developed though 
English speech has become—to describe 
adequately the conditions that followed 
bombardments, interruption of all proc- 
esses of production not contributory to 
military objectives, the exiling of com- 
munities and even races, and the frank 
preparation for a third world war. 


Hatreds quenched 

The Lutheran churches in North 
America have responded to the appeals 
of the war-distressed to an extent and 
with a unanimity that enkindles ad- 
miration and intensifies our faith in the 
continued nearness of divine grace. We 
are beginning to discern a purpose in 
the coming to our land during past dec- 
ades of people from every portion of 
the world which the war involved. And 
these groups of people have become the 
instruments of relief and understand- 
ing. Through them it has been possible 
to minister to the suffering of the 
stricken who had been for a while our 
enemies. 

Much of the planning for the distri- 
bution of succor was in the hands of 
statesmen, but religion has had a large 
and stimulating influence. Church or- 
ganizations gave the use of property and 
zeal, thus hastening the gathering and 
arrival of the agencies of recovery. And 
not least of the results of Christian in- 
fluences is the formation of United Na- 
tions, an organization whose birth was 
on American soil, and whose permanent 
capitol is in the midst of those whose 
ancestors left Europe to find in America 
the freedom denied them in their pre- 
vious homelands. 

As has always been the case when 
opportunities for progress have’ been 
discerned by the people whom God in- 
spires to sponsor what is true, beautiful 
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and good, an ‘“enemy’s” tares are sown 


«and speedily compete with what is 


worthy of continuance. The decade in 
which the nation is now active can 
point, as a testimony to its right to ex- 
ist, to the highest forms of altruism 
ever sponsored among the nations. But 
it must also be noted that proportionate 
opposition is also active in our midst. 
Persons familiar with the early history 
of the church will recall that apostate 
Julian. The influence of which he be- 
came possessed, and the manner in 
which he directed hostility to the church 
and its proclamation of the Gospel 
wrought great injury to the faith. Old 
superstitions were revived and encour- 
aged, old shrines were restored to priv- 
ileges, and the leaders of the church 
were persecuted. By the power of God 
Julian the Apostate failed to effect his 
evil purposes, but he had to be opposed 
to nullify the activities he set up. 

It can well be that a period of years 
is upon us during which every Chris- 
tian must be an aggressive defendant of 
his faith in Jesus Christ and its organic 
objectives. The first steps toward re- 
sistance have been taken. Vigorous re- 
lief measures are enabling our stricken 
brethren abroad to rise from the depths 
of their despair and to enter upon self- 
restoration. It can happen—it probably 
will happen—that the next decade will 
be outstanding in its repossession of the 
citadels of a faith that never should 
have been left undefended. 

But every believer must be active. 
our auxiliaries, the missionary societies, 
the brotherhoods, the laymen’s move- 
ment, the Sunday schools, our colleges 
and theological seminaries, are all chal- 
lenged. “Communism is out to defeat 
the Son of God.” The gates of Hell must 
not prevail. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Baltimore Lutheran Layman Honored 
For Long Service with Tea Concern 


By Lioyp M. KELLER 


Ba.ttimorE—George M. Armor, active 
layman in St. John’s Church, Baltimore, 
and vice-president of Mc- 
Cormick & Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, was the honored 
guest at a testimonial dinner in the Mary- 
land city, June 11. The dinner marked Mr. 
Armor’s completion of 50 years of con- 
tinuous service with the firm, largest spice 
and tea company in the world. 

In recognition of his half-century of 
service, he received from his president, 
Charles P. McCormick, assurance of full 
salary and his position as first vice-presi- 
dent for life with the privilege of coming 
and going to his office as he pleased. 

As a feature of the 
dinner celebration, 
an original drama- 
tization, “The Life of 
George M. Armor,” 
was presented. Ad- 
dresses and greetings 
by Baltimore Ex- 
mayors William F. 
Broening and Theo- 
dore R. McKelden, 
and by John H. 
Hessey, all personal friends of the guest 
of honor, were on the program. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Armor are active 
members of St. John’s Church. Mr. Armor 
has served on the council as church leader 
for nine years. Active in business and re- 
ligious circles of Baltimore community life, 
he has been on the City Park Board for 
13 years and on several occasions has 
turned down offers of public office. In- 
stead, he has consistently chosen to serve 
his firm and his city as a businessman, 
community leader and churchman. 

THe Rev. CHarLEs Birx was installed 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Sparrows 
Point, by Synodical President Frank Fife, 
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June 20. The Rev. F. A. Heightman, in- 
terim supply pastor of St. John’s, assisted. 
Tue Rev. Ross Forcry was installed pas- 
tor of St. Stephen’s Church, Baltimore, 
by President Fife, June 20. Dr. Ralph R. 
Gresh, pastor of St. James’ Church, Get- 
tysburg, the home congregation of Pastor 
Forcey, gave the charge to the pastor. 

Seconp CuHuRCH, Baltimore, recently in- 
stalled a rebuilt three-manual organ at a 
cost of $7,300. Former Pastor Warren C. 
Johnson preached the dedicatory sermon 
June 6. ’ 

Pastor Rotanp E. RENKEL preached the 
baccalaureate sermon to the 59 graduates 
of the University of Maryland School of 
Nursing in Second Church May 30. A 
building committee to formulate plans for 
a new Second Church in relocation, has 
been appointed. 

SaLeEm CuurcH, Baltimore, the Rev. H. 
F. Krug, pastor, has torn down the par- 
sonage to make way for a new parish 
house-parsonage. 

REDEEMER CuHuRCH, Baltimore, the Rev. 
H. L. Schluderberg, pastor, recently pur- 
chased an additional lot, 50 feet x 210 feet, 
adjacent to the congregation’s property, for 
a new church. This additional land will 
provide excellent opportunity for future 
expansion. 

St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Lutherville, honored 
its pastor, the Rev. Henry R. Spangler, 
and his wife, on completion of 20 years 
of pastoral service in St. Paul’s congrega- 
tion. The program was held in the Chapel 
of the Maryland College For Women, 
Lutherville, June 13. Pastor Spangler re- 
cently announced his retirement from the 
active ministry. Active in parent-teacher 
organization, firemen, and serving as presi- 
dent of both those organizations, Pastor 
Spangler made a fine contribution of lead- 
ership to community life in Lutherville. 

St. Joun’s Cuurcu, Parkville, honored 
its pastor, the Rev. Carl C. Wiebking, on 
the occasion of the 25th anniversary of his 
pastorate. The Rev. Howard F. Reisz, a 
ministerial son of the congregation, was 
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master of ceremonies. Synod President 
Fife and Dr. W. A. Wade brought greet- 
ings. The congregation presented Pastor 
Wiebking with a check for $500 in recog- 
nition of his faithful ministry in Park- 
ville. Mrs. Wiebking received a bowl of 
50 silver dollars. 

PRESIDENT Fire installed the Rev. Paul 
T. Manrodt as pastor of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Capitol Heights, Washington, June 
13. Pastors Manfred Manrodt, his father, 
and David Manrodt, his brother, partici- 
pated in the service. 

THE Rev. CHarzes L. VENABLE, of Chicago, 
has accepted a call to St. Timothy’s Church, 
Dundalk. 


Ninety-second Congregation in the 
Long Island Conference Organized 


By ALFRED J. KRAHMER 


Lone Istanp—Long Island’s newest con- 
gregation—Holy Cross Church, Lake Ron- 
konkoma—w as _ organized 

New York 


formally June 20. The same 
day its pastor, the Rev. 
Charles T. Goetz was installed. 

The service was conducted in Liberty 
Hall, where the congregation has been 
worshiping since last fall, when the Long 
Island Conference home missions commit- 
tee responded to a call by the Lutherans 
in the community to investigate estab- 
lishment of the church. Seminarian Goetz 
was assigned by Home Missions Superin- 
tendent Eugene Kreider to the field, and 
was instrumental in obtaining the 125 
charter members. Pastor Goetz was or- 
dained this year by the United Synod of 
New York. 

Holy Cross Church is the 92nd church 
making up the Long Island Conference. 

Prince oF Peace Cuurcu, St. Albans, 
celebrated its tenth anniversary in June. 
One of the fastest growing churches in 
the metropolitan area, the end of 10 years 
finds this congregation with more than 800 
members, entirely self-supporting, and 
with plans for a larger building to replace 
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the one dedicated in 1940. 

The Rev. C. Leighton King, vice pres- 
ident of the Long Island Conference, has 
been pastor of Prince of Peace since its 
organization in 1938. On the mantel of his 
living-room rests a small toy automobile, 
presented to him by his congregation. The 
real thing is coming soon, but until de- 
livery is possible, he will have to be con- 
tent with the toy to remind him of better 
things to come. 

OnE oF Lona IsLANn’s veterans in the 
ministry has decided to retire. Dr. Henry 
C. Wasmund, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Middle Village, celebrated 50 years in the 
ministry June 5 with the announcement 
that he would retire. His son, the Rev: 
Paul Wasmund, now his assistant, will be 
his successor. Dr. Wasmund becomes pas- 
tor emeritus. He had served the Middle 
Village church for 26 years. 

ANOTHER Long Island pastor observed 
the 52nd anniversary of his ordination 
May 30. The Rev. J. C. Krahmer, pastor 
of Christ Church, Islip Terrace, was or- 
dained in 1896. His son, the Rev. Alfred 
J. Krahmer of Forest Hills, preached the 
anniversary sermon. . 

Ernest F’. Scuwase, Holy Trinity Church, 
Bellerose, was elected president of Lu- 
theran Men of Queens, county-wide or- 
ganization, at its quarterly meeting in May. 
The other new officers are Ted Pilger, 
Bethany Church, Springfield, vice pres- 
ident; William Borcherding, Resurrection 
Church, St. Albans, secretary; Harold R. 
Birkel, Redeemer Church, Queens Village, 
treasurer; Rev. C. Leighton King, chaplain. 

Tue Rev. WiLLIAM FUHLBRUCK, ordained 
by the New York Synod May 25, was in- 
stalled as pastor of Good Shepherd Church, 
Bayside West, June 6. On the same day, 
the Rev. Walter Kortrey, also newly or- 
dained, was installed as pastor of Gloria 
Dei Church, New Hyde Park. The Rev. 
John Dries was installed as pastor of 
Christ Church, Wantagh, on May 23. The 
Rev. George Ackerly of Rensselaer has 
accepted a call to Christ Church, Rosedale, 
effective July 1. 

St. ANDREW’s CHURCH, South Ozone Park, 
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Dr. Paul Y. Livingston pastor, dedicated 
tower chimes recently. 

Curist CuHurcH, Floral Park, won the 
championship of the three-section, 32- 
team, Lutheran Bowling League of Queens. 

THIS IS YOUR correspondent’s last news 
repoct from Long Island. After 14 years 
in Queens county, the last six as Long 
Island News Letter writer, he is moving 
to Wagner College, Staten Island. The new 
correspondent for the Long Island area 
will be the Rev. Robert F. Weiskotten, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Richmond Hill. 


Even One Is Worts Ir! 
. a red wagon made a difference 


In preparation for the recent Sunday 
school enlistment program at St. John’s 
Church, Norfolk, Nebr., Parish and Church 
School Board leaders emphasized the cam- 
paign slogan “Even One Is Worth It!” 

When two volunteer workers rang the 
Hines’ front door bell, they found nearly 
all of the family would be happy to accept 
their invitation to come to Sunday school. 
All, that is, except six-year-old Mabel, 
who can’t walk. She’d have to stay home. 

Remembering their theme “Even One Is 
Worth It!” enlistment leaders made a 
shopping tour of local hardware stores. 
As a result, no one was surprised the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning. 

A half-hour before church school was 
scheduled to begin, an early arrival sat 
outside the church door in a brand-new 
red express wagon . . . Mabel, ready to 
be enrolled! 
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Goetz Leaves Inner Mission Post 
To Accept Call to Buffalo Church 


By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


RocHESTER—The Rev. Edward G. Goetz, 
superintendent of the Inner Mission So- 


ciety since 1944, has ac- 
cepted a call to Atonement 
New York Church, Buffalo. He will 
succeed the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler, now 
pastor in Hickory, N. C. 

Church and social work leaders have 
paid high tribute to Pastor Goetz’ work 
in extending recognition of the society, 
receiving official accreditation for it from 
the synod and making the purpose of work 
of the society well known to many people. 
He will be installed in his new work July 
11 by the Rev. John Kirsch, conference 
vice president. 

A committee, composed of Pastors How- 
ard A. Kuhnle and William M. Horn, and 
Earl Freese, is seeking a successor. 

Pastor Paut R. Hoover held a rededica- 
tion service for Grace Church recently. 
Extensive improvements were made both 
inside and outside, largely by volunteer 
workers. Chief speaker was Dr. Edwin 
McNeill Poteat, president of Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School. Conference Pres- 
ident Kirsch brought greetings on behalf 
of the local pastoral association and the 
conference. 

Pastor Hoover was the speaker at a 
“Galilean Service” at Mendon Ponds Park 
June 13, sponsored by the Youth Federa- 
tion. This service was patterned after the 
Biblical account of Jesus preaching from a 
boat to the multitude gathered on the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, with Pastor 
Hoover speaking from a boat. 

Sr. Jonn’s and First churches, of Lyons, 
presented the Wagner College Choir of 
Staten Island, under the direction of John 
L. Bainbridge, at the latter church, in April. 
Pastors Robert Flechtner and Henry T. 
McKnight are alumni of Wagner. . 

First Church was also the scene of the 
spring rally of the Genesee Valley District 
Luther League in May. The Rev. Donald 
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W. Prigge, student pastor at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, was the speaker. Pastors William 
Horn, John Kirsch, Alfred J. Schroder, 
and Alfred L. Beck led group studies and 
discussions. The Rev. W. Alfred Wietz in- 
stalled the following officers: Carl Martens, 
Resurrection Church, president; Paul 
Schaefer, Christ Church, vice president; 
Jean Schrader of Webster, second vice 
president; Lucille Steele, Resurrection 
Church, recording secretary; Jean Tesch, 
St. Luke’s Church, corresponding secre- 
tary; and Edward Bishop, Transfiguration 
Church, treasurer. 

Tue District Inter-League Choir staged 
a large musical play, entitled “Remember 
When,” at Concordia Church recently. By 
flashbacks, the play brought back scenes 
of the nostalgic ’20’s. 

Miss Marion Portrs, former missionary 
to Japan, was speaker at the spring dinner 
of the Rochester district of the Conference 
Missionary Society, held at Christ Church. 
Miss Potts said, “Atomic bombs destroy 
and separate—Christian love binds to- 
gether.” 

Tue Rev. Luruer B. ScHeent, formerly 
of Herkimer, was recently installed as 
pastor of Zion Church, Cohocton, by Con- 
ference Vice President John Kirsch. The 
Rev. Everett F. Wright, Clarence Center, 
former pastor of Zion, assisted. 

Tue Rev. Mitton F. Arnot was installed 
as pastor of Concord Church, West Greece, 
by Pastor Kirsch. The Rev. William Horn, 
and the Rev. W. Alfred Wietz assisted. 

Pastor W. ALFRED WIETZ announces that 
St. Paul’s Church is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary this year. The climax will be 
on Sept. 19 when Synod President Fred- 
erick R. Knubel preaches. A public ad- 
dress system was dedicated by this con- 
gregation in May. 

Pastor Witt1AmM M. Horw has recently 
been elected president of the Protestant 
Pastors’ Union. . . . THE Rev. ALFRED L. 
Breck is chairman of the summer vesper 
series of the Federation of Churches... . 
Pastor ALFRED J. SCHRODER reports that 
Christ Church has engaged John Sanborn, 
*a senior at the Philadelphia Seminary, to 
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canvass in the community and do supply 
preaching for the summer. Mr. Sanborn 


“is a member of the Church of St. John and 


St. Peter, Syracuse. ... Dr. Jonn A. WEYL, 
retired pastor of Grace Church, New York 
City, is again supplying in Rochester, this 
time at Concordia Church. 

Dr. Lutuer E. Woopwarp, co-author of 
the recent Muhlenberg Press book, Better 
Ways of Growing Up, was speaker at the 
spring rally of the Youth Federation held 
in May. His topic, “Looking Forward to 
Marriage.” 


Toledo Lutheran Church Schools 
Top Citywide Attendance Campaign 


By FRANKLIN E. STROBEL 


ToLEpDO—Two Lutheran Sunday schools 
recently topped the twenty-seventh annual 
10 per cent Increase Campaign of 
Ohio the Toledo Sunday Schools. They 
were Augsburg Sunday school 
with 129 per cent increase and St. Paul’s 
Sunday school with a 116 per cent increase. 
Fifty-seven schools showed an increase 
of from 10 to 108 per cent, while 51 of the 
groups registered gains of from 20 to 129 
per cent. The largest enrollment, as well 
as the highest attendance, was recorded in 
Augsburg school. Over 160 Sunday schools 
were included in the campaign. They 
showed a total gain in attendance of 2,599. 
Tue Rev. Wave H. Koons, pastor of Christ 
Church, Carey, O., was elected chairman 
of the Ohio Christian Overseas Program 
Committee (CROP), representing all Prot- 
estant churches in the state of Ohio. Pas- 
tor Koons is also chairman of the Lutheran 
CROP Committee, consisting of represen- 
tatives from the United Lutheran and 
American Lutheran congregations. Under 
his direction, Ohio contributed to the 
Abraham Lincoln Relief Train and plans 
are under way for a CROP campaign dur- 
ing the 1948 harvest season. 
ArTHUR BauER, member of Augsburg 
Church, president of the Luther League of 
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Ohio, and a recent graduate of Wittenberg 
Co.lege, will enter Hamma Divinity School 
next fall. Mr. Bauer was elected a lay 
representative from Synod of Ohio to the 
ULCA convention. 

Curist CHurcH celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary recently with a week of services. 
The organizer, the Rev. Franklin E. Stro- 
bel, was one of the first speakers. At a fel- 
lowship dinner the Rev. James A. Miller, 
the first regular pastor, was the speaker. 
The congregation is raising a fund to move 
the building to the street front and make 
it part of a permanent unit. The Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Makley is pastor. 

Diviniry CuHurcH, Dr. Dallas F. Green 
pastor, celebrated its 35th anniversary the 
week of June 13. Dr. George W. Miley, 
president of the synod of Ohio, and the 
Rev. F. M. Lambertus, a former pastor, 
spoke. A new organ, the gift of one of the 
members, was dedicated with a recital by 
F. J. VanHagen, organist of First Church. 

AN ACADEMIC PROCESSION took place in 
the peristyle of the Toledo Museum of Art 
May 11. The occasion was the inaugura- 
tion of Wilbur Wallace White as the eighth 
president of the University of Toledo. 
Among the representatives from Lutheran 
institutions were: Capital University, the 
Rev. Harold S. Yochum, D.D.; Carthage, 
the Rev. W. Carl Satre, D.D.; Chicago Lu- 


ST.PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


ViEe Sole MaEANG igs 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1948 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York .10, N.Y. 
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theran Theological Seminary, the Rev. 
John Schmidt, Litt.D.; Muhlenberg, the 
Rev. Dallas F. Green, Ph.D.; St. Olaf, Wil- 
liam H. Engelke, B.A., Mus.B.; Wagner, 
Lemar J. Smith, B.A.; Wartburg, the Rev. 
Theo. B. Klinksick, D.D.; and Wittenberg 
College, the Rev. A. E. Bell, D.D. 

St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Temperance, Mich., 
is erecting a parsonage for the pastor, the 
Rev. J. Edward Dinkle. 

A DAY AS A VISITOR in the sessions of the 
Michigan district of the American Lu- 
theran Church held at St. Petrie, Toledo, 
revealed that the same problems face all 
Lutherans. The statistics showed 130 
synodical congregations, 9 non-synodical 
and 10 mission congregations, 82,525 bap- 
tized members, 58,180 confirmed members, 
49,362 communing members and 49,698 
contributing members. Dr. O. P. Kretzman 
of the Synodical Conference was speaker. 

Dr. Atvin E. Bett and his wife were the 
“victims” of a pleasant surprise on the 
35th anniversary of his pastorate in Glen- 
wood Church. Dr. Bell was ready to enter 
the *ulpit when he was detained by mem- 
bers of his congregation. In his stead they 
sent the Rev. John A. Root, a son of the 
congregation, to preach the anniversary 
sermon. A purse to finance a trip to Europe 
to attend the World Council of Churches 
in Amsterdam was given him. Mrs. Bell 
was remembered with a watch. Among the 
many greetings was that of Dr. Miley, 
president of the synod. 

THE Rev. OLEN A. Perers, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., accepted a call to the First Church, 
Bellefontaine, and took charge June 1. 

THe Rev. Paut H. BucuuHortz, of the 
Lucas parish, accepted a call to St. Luke’s 
Church, Yondota, and will take charge 
July 15. He succeeds the late Rev. E. J. E. 
Kuhlman. 

THE Rev. James G. Amos, who was re- 
cently ordained by the Synod of Ohio, took 
charge of the newly organized Church of 
Our Savior, Trilby, a suburb of Toledo, in 
May. The congregation is making plans to 
erect the first unit of a house of worship. 
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HOLLYWOOD LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Dr. R. D. Kerstetter, Pastor; G. H. Lovekamp, Ass't. 
New Hampshire and Hollywood Blvd., Hoilywood 
Services: 8:30 & Il A.M., Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 

ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Henry Scherer, Pastor 
1329 S. Alvarado St. (near Pico), Los Angeles 6 
Sunday School 9:30, Worship || A.M. 


COLORADO 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Lyle Charles Burns, Pastor 
East Colfax at Elizabeth St., Denver 
Duplicate Services: 9:30 A.M. I! A.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


L. R. Tabor, Pastor—J. M. Singer, Ass't. 
Thomas Circle, I4th and N Sts., N. W., Washington 
Services: 9 and I! A.M.; Youth Group 6:30 P.M. 


GEORGIA 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
J. R. Brokhoff, Pastor 
Peachtree and Fourth Sts., Atlanta 
Services: 8:30 A.M. and || A.M. 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 
Cecil W. Carpenter, Pastor 

East 37th and Reynolds, Savannah 

Summer Schedule, The Service 10:30 A.M. 


ILLINOIS 


GRACE CHURCH 
H. G. Twietmeyer, Pastor 
555 W. Belden Ave. (2300 N. near Lincoln Park) 
Chicago 
Service I] A.M. 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
O. Garfield Beckstrand, O. G. Beckstrand II, Pastors 
220 North First St., Rockford 
Sunday School 9:30 A.M.; Service 10:45 A.M. (C.D.T.) 


INDIANA 


Dr. T. Benton Peery, Pastor 
8th & “Market Sts., Wichita 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Service 11 A.M. 


MARYLAND 


EPIPHANY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Augustus Hackmann, Pastor 
4301 Raspe Ave. (Nr. Route !) Baltimore 
Services: 8:15 A.M. I! A.M. 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Dr. Wilson P. Ard, Pastor 
North Potomac and Randolph, Hagerstown 
Morning Worship 10:45 A.M. 
ST. LUKE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Robert E. Lee, Pastor 
Colesville Rd. and Highland Dr., Silver Spring 
Service || A.M. 


MICHIGAN 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION 

J. Howard Laughner, Pastor 

15025 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 

Service || A.M. 

TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Ralph J. White, DD, Pastor 

Crescent and Bostwick, Grand Rapids 

Services: 9:30 A.M. 10:45 A.M. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 
George L. Garver, Pastor 
94-100 Williams St., Pontiac 
Church School 9:45, The Service I! A.M. 


TRINITY ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Paul H. Krauss, Pastor 
405 W. Wayne St., Fort Wayne 
Service 10 A.M. 


ST. LUKE'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 

G. Charles Goering, DD, Pastor 

Ist and Market (US 24) Logansport 
Service 10:45 (C.D.T.)) 


KANSAS 


TRINITY LUTHERAN 
Fuller Bergstresser, Pastor 
Fourth and Cedar, Abilene 

Service 10:40 A.M. 
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MINNESOTA 


HOLY TRINITY ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Carl H. Bartsch, DD, Pastor 
28th Ave. South at East 3lst St., Minneapolis 
Services: 8 and 10:45 A.M., Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 


NEBRASKA 


SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Fred W. Kern, Pastor 
Military Avenue at C Street, Fremont 
Services: 9:30 and || A.M. 


NEW JERSEY 


ST. ANDREW'S BY THE SEA 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
Michigan & Pacific Aves., Atlantic City 
Services: 11:45 A.M., 8 P.M.; Communion, 
Ist Sun. 9 A.M. 


LUTHERAN HOME OF NEW JERSEY 
Ralph |. Shockey, Pastor-Superintendent 
255 East Main St., Moorestown 
Services: 9 A.M., Guest Vespers 4 P.M. 
HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN 
Atwood T. Smith, Pastor 
Poplar & Atlantic Aves, Wildwood 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Church || A.M., 
Vesper 7:30 P.M. 
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NEW MEXICO 


ST. PAUL'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Leeland C. Soker, Pastor 
Sixth St. at Silver Ave., Albuquerque 
Services: 8:30 A.M. I! A.M. 


NEW YORK 


CHRIST EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
John M. Strodel, Pastor 
Broadway at Fox St., Buffalo 
Services: German 9,A.M., English 1! A.M. 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ralph W. Loew and Charles T. Sardeson, Pastors 
1080 Main St., Buffalo 
S. S. 9:30 A.M., Worship 10:45 A.M., Youth 6 to 9 \P.M. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
David C. Gaise, Pastor 
Wurts St. (Rt. 9-W) at Rogers, Kingston 
Services: July, 10:45 A.M.; August, 10 A.M. 


ST. PETER'S LUTHERAN CHURCH OF MANHATTAN 


Russell Frank Auman, DD, Pastor 
Lexington Ave. at 54th St., New York City 
Worship Services: |] A.M. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. J. K. Lasley, Pastor 
Corner Front at Mulberry, Statesville 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Morning Worship || A.M. 


ST. MATTHEW'S EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
K. Y. Huddle, Pastor 
Seventeenth and Ann Sts., Wilmington 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Services Il A.M 


OHIO 


FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Wm. C. Zimmann, Pastor 
First and Wilkinson, Dayton 
Sunday School 9:15 A.M., Worship 10:30 A.M. 


ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
27 North Saint Clair St., Dayton 
Church School 9:!5 A.M., The Service 10:30 A.M. 


FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
John Schmidt, Pastor 
1411 Broadway, Toledo 
Sunday School 9:15 A.M., Service 10:30 A.M., 


E:Dalr 


Regional Welfare Meeting 

The biennial three-day convention of the 
Atlantic-Central region of the Lutheran 
Welfare Conference in America was con- 
ducted in Pittsburgh May 18-20. The Lu- 
theran Inner Mission Society of Pittsburgh 
acted as hosts. 

Speakers included: the: Rev. W. M. Horn, 
of Rochester, N. Y., “The Pastor’s Use of 
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ST. JOHN’ S LUTHERAN “CHURCH 
Louis H. Valbracht, Pastor 
Market and Seventh, ‘Zanesville 
Service 10:30 A.M 


ONTARIO, CANADA > 


ST. PETER'S EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Albert W. Lotz, Pastor 
Queen North and Duke, Kitchener 
Services: 10:45 A.M., Vespers 7 P.M. 


ST. PAUL'S & TRINITY 
Joint Services at St. Paul's (August) 
Corner Gore and Hughson Sts., Hamilton 
Service awit J | A.M., by F. C. Mueller, Pastor 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CHRIST'S EY. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
John M. Nycum Jr., Pastor 
Margaretta & N. Beatty Sts., East End, Pittsburgh 
Service || A.M. 


ST. JOHN'S EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
P. N. Wohlsen, DD, Pastor 
N. 9th St. near Main, Stroudsburg 
Church School 9:45 A.M., The Service || A.M. 


WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
L. H. Steinhoff, Pastor 

1604 East 50th St., 
Services: 8:30 A.M. 


Seattle 
11 A.M. 


WISCONSIN 


CALVARY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rodney V. Hansen, Pastor 
Seventh and Edison, Antigo 
Church School 9:15 A.M., Worship 10:30 A.M. 
CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 
Chas. Alton Piel, DD, Pastor 
2201 N. 35th St. 
Service 10 A.M. 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN 
A. A. Zinck, DD, Pastor 
1915 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M. 
ATONEMENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Jerome Miller, Pastor 
Wright & Quincy, Racine 
Worship 10:30 A.M. 


Community Resources”; Carl F. Reuss, 
Ph.D., of the ALC Board of Charities, 
‘Planned Parenthood”; the Rev. Luther E. 
Woodward, Ph.D., of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, “Dealing With 
Children’s Problems in Family Settings”; 
and Dr. A. M. Stump, of the Pittsburgh 
Inner Mission, leading a panel discussion 
on “Professional Teamwork in the Health 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
“MH EQLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


(Branch Church 9 A.M.) 


Field.” Convention chaplain was Dr. A. W. 
Stremel, well known for his work at West- 
ern State Penitentiary. Other speakers 
were National Lutheran Council President 
W. G. Sodt, of Milwaukee, and NLC Wel- 
fare Division head, Dr. C. E. Krumbholz. 


Contagious? 
There are 124 homes in the congrega- 


tion of Church, 
Regularly into each, 


Immanuel Blountville, 


Tenn. reports Pas- 


tor George S. Derrick, goes a copy of 
"The Lutheran" 
monthly, the 


as well as the synodical 
"Virginia Lutheran." 


Five Luther Leaguers Honored at 
Special Rally at Hollidaysburg 


By Paut O. HAMSHER 


ALTOONA—The Altoona District Luther 

League added five crosses to its life serv- 
ice flag in May, when 
approximately 200 young 
people gathered for the 
annual Life Service Rally in Zion Church, 
Hollidaysburg, the Rev. E. N. Bauer, pas- 
tor. Guest speaker was the Rev. Edwerth 
Korte, Lutheran student pastor at State 
College. 
' Gray crosses were placed on the life 
service flag for Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lytle, 
members of First Church, Altoona, pre- 
paring for missionary work, and for 
Charles Carlson, of St. John’s Church, 
Clearfield, preparing for the ministry. 
Gold crosses were placed for the Rev. 
Eugene Smith, from Christ Second Church, 
Altoona, pastor in Glasco, Kansas; and 
Miss Helen Zimmerman, from Zion 
Church, Hollidaysburg, as director of re- 
ligious education in Christ Church, Lan- 
caster. 

Officers elected at the rally are: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harry Knotts, Altoona; vice- 
president, Lew Smith, Bellwood; secre- 
tary, Miss Patricia Orange, Altoona; sec- 
retary-elect, Miss Helen Walker, Altoona; 
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Pennsylvania 


ALOHA FROM HAWAII 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF HONOLULU 


448 South Beretania 
Rev. H. Edward Hamme, Pastor 
Dr. Arthur Hormann, Pastor Em. 
Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
Divine Services 11:00 A.M. 
Young Adult Fellowship 7:00 P.M. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


When visiting in the Shenandoah Valley, stop at 


ST. MARK’'S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
On Highway No. 11 


Walking Distance of All Hotels. 
SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 

aes ee erga toes F R EE 
and books. Splendid opportunity 

to “break into” fascinating writ- DETAILS 
ing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
Write today for FREE Setalls, NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will 


do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
Dept. 32, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES ; 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 


ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


INC. 


‘SITHIED: Mase 
FF STUD) LQ) 2 uo GENESEE ST i 


SYRACUSE -N-Y:* it 


keg=] HIGHEST - SKILLED - "CRAFTSMANSHIP tee 
rE RIGINAL: DESIGNS % 


DEE A Oe ne ouen 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$300 ito $600 


$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Bookiet 


Prince George 


14 East 28t Set. 
New Yorx 16,N.Y. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ 


—Munager 


PARISH WORKER 


Well established Pennsylvania congregation has 
opening for a Parish Worker. No office work 
required. In application give references, ex- 
perience if any and own evaluation of a Parish 
Worker’s field of endeavor. Write Box CB7, 
The Lutheran. 
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Grant Gottshall, Hollidaysburg. 
the new leadership 
spon- 


treasurer, 

Camp SEQUANOTA, 
training camp near Jennerstown, 
sored an open-air vesper service and bas- 
ket picnic in June, to launch its first sea- 
son. Approximately 300 visitors from the 
Johnstown and Altoona districts inspected 
the camp property. 

Dr. Theodore Buch, president of the 
Camp Association, spoke. “The project 
started as a venture of faith on the part 
of eight ministers,’ he said, “and it con- 
tinues to be a venture of faith—faith in 
God, and faith in the people of the 
Church.” Building has been accomplished 
as funds have been- received. The first full 
camp opened July 1. 

First CHurcH, Johnstown, the Rev. 
Walden M. Holl, pastor, recently made 
improvements in its building costing ap- 
proximately $20,000. 

THE GRANTSVILLE Sunday school, the 
Rev. George E. Bowersox, Jr., pastor, has 
purchased a movie projector with com- 
plete equipment. This congregation has 
also installed especially designed lights at 
the stained glass windows of their church. 
They are lighted for several hours each 
night. “It is an effective ad, and an in- 
spiration to all passers-by on the heavily 
traveled highway,” declares the pastor. 
The Greenville Church of the same parish 
has fitted its basement for larger use in 
the program of the church. 

RED PARAMENTS were presented to Temple 
Eighth Church, Altoona, in honor of mem- 
bers who served in the armed forces; the 
altar superfrontal, in memory of two who 
died in the service. 

NINE CHURCHES of the Altoona area are 


FOR RENT 


Rooms with running water for July and August 
at 36 Center St., Chatauqua, N. Y. Write Mrs. 
A. Boerstler, 618 Russellwood Ave., McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 


ORGANIST—CHOIR MASTER 


Graduate of Carthage College, music major, 
desires position with church east of Mississippi. 
Interested in doing parish work along with 
music. Best references. Write J. Richard Pratt, 
Box 103, North Warren, Pennsylvania. 
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represented this summer in the Lutheran tized his granddaughter with water car- 
softball league. Games are played twice xed by him from the Jordan River in 
a week’from the middle of May to the 
end of August. The Altoona YMCA co- Sa, VESTMENTS 
operates with the churches in setting up r . for Choir and Pulpit 


organization and scheduling the games. aia g Hangings - Ornaments, 
: Supplies, Ete. 


Catalog free on request 


Northwest Synod Benevolences Are _-\ The C. E, Ward Co. 
Up 50 Per Cent Over 1947 Figures ' New London, Ohio 


By Cuarutes A. Puts 


Fortieth birthday!... 
Manpison — Benevolence receipts from Hundreds of Wicks Organs every- 
congregations of the Northwest Synod up where attest the success of Hak 
to the end of April were forty years of organ building. 
Wisconsin running almost 50 per cent 
higher than during the 
same period last year. The synodical treas- 
urer’s books showed receipts between Jan. 
21 and April 30 of this year as slightly 
over $92,000, as compared with almost 
$67,000 for the same period in 1947. 
Dr. Epwin MOL.t, general secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, recently bap- 


Marching On... 


with 


CHRIST OUR LIFE 


the theme and story of the 


LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 
IN CHICAGO 


Rev. Allen R. Blegen 
® Student Tuition—FREE ® Fall Semester—opens Sept. 13 Dean 


Study the Bible in the ideal atmosphere of Godly teachers and the rich fellowship 
of Christian students. Systematic Bible studies. Youth-centered teaching. Classes in 
Christian Radio. Day or evening classes—all in new, enlarged quarters. Fall semester 
opens September 13. 


Write for full particulars. Address: 
Allen R. Blegen, Dean Suite 1201, 4754 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 44, IIl. 
—EE es 
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POCONO 
CHURCH MUSIC SCHOOL 
Aug. 2 to 13, near 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 
Total fee $55. Reservation $5. 


Dr. Paul Ensrud, Dean 
1844 Turner St., Allentown, Pa. 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 


JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 
Has moved to 


616 GOSTLIN ST. 
HAMMOND, IND. 


Next door to Chicago 


| ,PULPIT- -CHOIR 


_ CONFIRMATION | 
BAPTISMAL 


DOCTORS 


4 EST. 1912 
BENTLEY A SIMON : 


7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18, NY: § 


Palestine. The baptism took place in Mad- | 


ison. Secretary Moll is scheduled to return 
to Palestine later this year via Germany. 
Dr. J. ALLEN LEAs, Chicago, 80 years old, 


delivered the sermon at the 50th anniver- — 


sary of the Rev. Merrell E. Boulton’s 
ordination. It was Dr. Leas who encour- 
aged the veteran pastor to study for the 
ministry. Pastor Boulton’s son, the Rev. 
R. L. Boulton, is pastor of Unity Church, 
Milwaukee. 

LuTHER MemorraL CuHurcH, Madison, 
which once had the humiliating experience 
of seeing their cathedral-church sold in 
bankruptcy court, recently burned the 
mortgage. The continuance of the congre- 
gation and rescuing of the property was 
made possible by the timely intervention 
of the Board of American Missions. 

PLANS FOR THE FIRST UNIT of the rebuild- 
ing program at St. Paul’s Church, Neenah, 
have gone to the contractors for bids. Two 
sessions of Sunday school must be held 
each week. Needs for building are vital. 

WHEN INCARNATION CHURCH, Milwaukee, 
celebrates its 25th anniversary in Septem- 
ber, it will have the “new look.” A new 
tile roof is being installed, sidewalks are 
being constructed, meeting-room floors, 
halls and steps are being covered with 
linoleum tile. The cost, estimated at close 
to $10,000, will be met with funds now on 
hand. The Rev. E. L. Moerke is the pastor 

CuurRCcHES and Sunday schools through- 
out the Badger State have been holding 
picnics and daily vacation Bible schools. 
In most cases, attendance has been on the 
increase. 

Pastor Victor K. WRIGLEY, a recent 
graduate of Northwestern Seminary, has 
begun his new work at the recently organ- 
ized Gethsemane Mission, Milwaukee. This 
Greenfield mission was another of Pastor 
Dwight Shelhart’s growing list of new 
congregations. 

THE Rev. Rospert B. ANDERSON has begun 
full-time work at Bethlehem Church, Por- 
tage. He supplied this field during his 
senior year at Northwestern Seminary. 

THE Rev. I. R, KRAEMER, after a brief pas- 
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torate in Green Bay, has begun his duties 
at Resurrection Church, Milwaukee. Pastor 
Kraemer was a chaplain during the war. 

IN THE NEW ORGANIZATION plan at the 
University of Wisconsin, A. W. Peterson 
was named vice president, in complete 
charge of business and finance. Mr. Peter- 
son is a member of Luther Memorial 
Church, Madison. 

THE Rev. WALTHER KALLESTAD, St. Paul’s 
Church, Medford, has received 71 new 
members within the last year. 

Tue Rev. Rogert A. BarTELs began work 
at Luther Memorial Church, Madison, July 
1. He has completed a year of post-grad- 
uate work at Union Seminary, New York. 

THE Rev. Cart E. Ostunp was installed 
June 27 as assistant-pastor at Lake Park, 
Milwaukee. 

To ENCOURAGE boys and girls who like to 
ride bikes to Sunday school the Church 
of Our Saviour, Fond du Lac, has installed 
a new bicycle rack. 

ATONEMENT CuHuRCH, Racine, reports 104 
new adult members since Jan. 1. Summer 
vacation school enrollment was near the 
200 mark. “Kiddie Kits” and “Clean-Up 
Kits” were made for Lutheran World 
Relief. 

WARREN PECHMAN, a middler student at 
Western Seminary, Fremont, Nebr., will 
spend one year doing intern work at 
Trinity Church, Appleton, the Rev. C. H. 
Zeidler, pastor. 

THE Rrv. JOHN GERBERDING, son of the 
Rev. W. P. Gerberding, St. Paul, has begun 
work at Lancaster, Wis. 

THE Rev. JAMES D. RED, JR., was recently 
installed assistant pastor at St. Matthew’s 
Church, Wauwatosa. 

Wuen J. K. JENSEN, Janesville, asked to 
be released from his duties after serving 
synod as treasurer for 37 years, the Synod 
elected another Badger to take his place. 
He is Arthur L. Grede, of the Grede Foun- 
dries, Milwaukee. Treasurer Grede is a 
member of St. Matthew’s, Wauwatosa: The 
new synodical secretary, the Rev. Harold 
W. Gruhn, is also a Badger. 
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Hamma Divinity School 


Established in 1845 


An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 
century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 
cataloged library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum. 


Autumn semester of 1948-49 opens on Septem- 
ber 14. 


Courses leading to the degrees of B.D. and 
S.T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 


_Blind Beggar of Jerusalem 


THE FINEST FILMS 
FOR THE CHURCH 


come from 


Cathedral —ilms 


You Can Depend On Quality and 
Sincerity 

Other Teaching Aids from Cathe- 

dral Films Include Film Strips 

and Hymns 

of the Church 


A Study Guide 
Available For Each 
Film. 22 Guides in 
Portfolio . . . $2.10 


Write for Name of Distributor Nearest You 


Cathedral “Films 


1970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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DECEASED 


Ernst J. E. Kuhlmann 
The Rev. Ernst J. E. Kuhlmann, 76, who 


recently completed 30 years as pastor of 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials= Write for FREE Choir 
Apparel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-Re-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13, Ill. New York 16,N. Ye 


St. Luke’s Church, Yondota, O., died 
June 6. 

A native of Germany, Pastor Kuhlmann 
came from Hannover to the United States 
59 years ago. He studied for the ministry, 
graduating from the Maywood Theological 
Seminary in Chicago and was ordained in 
1896 in Versailles, O. He was pastor of 
congregations in Pemberville, Wapakoneta, 
Baltic, Mansfield, and East Toledo before 
accepting a call to St. Luke’s at Yondota 
bol. ae Ni). 

In January of this year, he resigned his 
pastorate because of poor health but re- 
mained as supply pastor while the con- 
gregation was seeking his successor. He 
had conducted the morning service on the 
Sunday of his death. 

Funeral services were conducted in St. 
Luke’s Church by Dr. George W. Miley, 
president of synod, assisted by the Rev. 


Carnegie Hall. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


An accredited liberal 


arts college of The United Lutheran 


Church in America. Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees 
in eight major fields. A well-rounded program of student ac- 


tivities. 


Personal attention to the individual student. 


Next ses- 


sion begins September 14. For catalog write 


JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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Karl R. Brenner. Interment was in Willis- 
ton Cemetery, Yondota. 

Surviving Pastor Kuhlmann are his 
wife, Mrs. Alvina B. Kuhlmann: a son, Dr. 
T. T. Kuhlmann, Toledo; three daughters, 
Mrs. Louise McWilliams, Worthington, O.; 
Mrs. Esther Estep, Catonsville, Md.; and 
Miss Agnes Kuhlmann, Baltimore, Md.; 
four grandchildren, and a brother, Emil 
Kuhlmann, of Germany. 


Sidney J. Derrick 

Dr. Sidney J. Derrick, former president 
of Newberry College, Newberry, S. C., 
died June 13. He was 80. 

Born in the Dutch Fork section of Lex- 
ington County, South Carolina, Dr. Der- 
rick attended the country schools of his 
section and was graduated from Newberry 
College as second honor student. His 
career at Newberry began in 1896 and cov- 
ered a period of 51 years. 

He was first head of the preparatory 
department, later becoming assistant pro- 
fessor of history, professor of history and 
economics, and then dean. He became 
president of the college in 1918 and served 
in that capacity until 1930, when he re- 
signed due to ill health. He returned to 
his chair in the history department, the 
post he held at the time of his death. 

Active in church, civic and state affairs, 
he served on the Newberry board of edu- 
cation, was a trustee of Newberry Col- 
lege, went as a delegate to every Demo- 
cratic national convention from 1914 on, 
and was a member of the Lutheran Publi- 
cation Board of the United Synod of the 
South. He was a delegate to all ULC con- 
ventions between 1918 and 1926. 

Funeral» services were conducted June 
14 by Dr. R. A. Goodman, Newberry’s pro- 
fessor of Bible. Interment was in Rose- 
mont Cemetery, Newberry. 


ULC CALENDAR 


Mississippi Synod. Grace Church, -Laurel 
Mississippi Synod Women's Missionary 
Society. Grace Church, Laurel. 


JULY 
12-15. 
13-15. 
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aut C2APPEPZ. <o-t0 
CAVERBROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Young 
= People and those Young in Spirit. 
2,000 Acre Mountain Estate. Lake. 
Beach. All Sports. Riding. Tennis. 
Movies. Country Dances. Greyhound 
or Martz Bus direct. Lutheran 
“Services. $36 Weekly. N. Y. Office, 
11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 


There’s a message 
to you of 


SAFETY, 
SECURITY 


and 


SATISFACTION 


in the pages of 
this little book 


Let us tell you 

how you may have 

1. Protection in Old 

Age 2. Freedom from 

Worry 3. A Steady In- 

come 4. Permanent 

Satisfaction in the 

check that comes regu- 
larly to you as a holder of an An- 

nuitv Agreement of the American Bible Society. 

Such checks have been issued regularly for over 
100 years... helping to bring security and satis- 
faction in spite of disturbing world conditions, 

In addition there’s the fine satisfaction of taking 
part in the significant work of making the Bible 
more widely available throughout the world. 

The booklet, “A Gift That Lives,” explains the 
plan, tells you how you may avail yourself of its 
two-fold advantages, and explains how it entitles 
you to certain tax exemptions. 


| American Bible Society, | 

| 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. | 

| (0 Please send me, without obligation, your | 
booklet L83 _ entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ 

| fle closeustnciccmorsencrterccer for the world-wide 

| distribution of the Scriptures. | 

t IN OATUC reratenecea terse coesuchosstfstoeustoeacataunctisany eoviarseauateasrsesststeeraaeasrsssart essai | 

| | 


in CONCLUSION . . 


PERHAPS A LITTLE Fourth of July med- 
itation would fill up this space this 
week. I write this on a hot June eve- 
ning when I wish I didn’t have to write 
anything. 

Once I was in Boston, wishing to go 
to New York City. I could go by train 
or bus. The bus schedule suited me 
better than the train schedule, but 
meant sitting up all night. I was free to 
decide which way I wanted to travel. 

After I made up my mind and bought 
a ticket, I was no longer free. I had 
reached a decision. If I had indefinitely 
postponed reaching a decision, perhaps 
I would still be in Boston. 


THAT’S FREEDOM .. . just a chance to 
make up your mind. Freedom isn’t of 
permanent value. 
what you can get for it. For instance, 
marriage. A young fellow, if moder- 
ately attractive and well supplied with 
cash, can have dates with a dozen girls 
a month. After he makes up his mind 
which one he wishes to marry, he for- 
feits freedom. 

The minister asks at the wedding, 
“Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honor 
and keep her in sickness and in health, 
and, forsaking all others, keep thee 
only unto her, so long as ye both shall 
live?” And the young man replies, 
1 sagallll* : 

That’s the end of freedom but the be- 
ginning of happiness. People who write 
articles about “the right to be happy” 
claim that happiness consists in per- 
petual freedom to change your mind. 
They are like folks sitting in a station 
never able to decide which ticket to buy. 

A normal person who makes steady 
progress toward maturity has less free- 
dom each year. He gives it in exchange 
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It’s only good for - 


for something . .. a happy marriage, 
skill in his chosen craft or profession, a 
definite and positive faith. If he holds 
onto his freedom indefinitely, for fear 
of losing it, he will never arrive any- 
where. 

Some people believe that freedom in 
America means letting any man man- 
age his affairs as he pleases. Of course 
not shooting people, or driving through 
red lights ... but at least paying em- 
ployees what he wants to, and charging 
what he wishes for his product. They 
believe there is value in freedom for 
its own sake. 

I doubt that very much. If, after care- 
ful thought and full public discussion 
and decision, a nation sets up standards 
for control of economic life, it may find 
it has made great progress. The danger 
is not in giving up freedom, but in mak- 
ing good decisions. 


THE HIGHEST KIND of freedom is a cer- 
tain kind of slavery: when a man per- 
mits himself to be a servant of God, 
acting according to the Father’s will to 
the best of his ability. Then he learns 
a wonderful thing: that the best qual- 
ities within himself are a reflection of 
the mind of God, and by submitting to 
God’s rule, his best self is set free. 

By steady discipline over the years, 
a man can train himself at least a little 
bit to live as God wants him to. He 
begins to move, like a boat that has 
caught the wind in its sails. 

Much talk about liberty in Fourth of 
July orations is slick propaganda of 
people who want us to give them free- 
dom to make our decisions for us. Only 
the man who has set himself truly free 
by becoming a slave of God is safe from 
that sort of talk. —ELSON RUFF 
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Summer Clothes For Clergy 


combine coolness, comfort, dignity 
NXY2000 $34 


In summer suits you look for coolness, 
comfort, dignity, and style. The answer to 
your needs is this light weight tropical 
cloth black suit ready-to-wear according 
to your size. Two piece single or double 
breasted combines fine quality fabric with 
expert tailoring. If you prefer, your suits 
may be made to measure and selected from 
actual samples. Write for information on 
custom or made-to-measure suits. 


Clergy Collars 
Clerical Shirts Linen "Arrow" Collars 


Front Height 
NXY13 Double 134,77 
NXY22 Double Weed 
NXYI1 Single 15/977 


Price 35 cents each, 3 for $1.00, 
$3.75 a dozen 


Non-Wilt Collars 


NXYI9 Double 139 
NXY15 Double 134,/7 
NXY33 Double QE, 
NXY42 Single Io!’ 
NXY43 Single 13,77 
NXY44 Single De 


Not available in quarter sizes. 
Price 40c each 


Black clerical 


shirts of fine qual- 
ity broadcloth. 
Available in usual nae 
shirt sizes. Spec- CANTERBURY—Single 
ify collar and 

sleeve length. 

Also in white. EE oars 


Black NXY35 $4.75 
White NXY36 $3.95 


CATHEDRAL—Double 


Write for Further Information to 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS DEPARTMENT 


United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


i Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
psec Baltimore | ° Los Angeles 5 


College 


A DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE with emphasis upon 


sound scholarship and correct living. 


From the large number of applicants during the next 
few years Roanoke will give priority to superior young 


people from congregations of the U. L. C. A. 


Roanoke is the Senior College of the Virginia Synod. 


Address 


V. G. CRONK, Secretary—Salem, Virginia 


